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One oF the consolations of the 20th-century struggle with 
totalitarianism is the frequently-observed phenomenon that, 
while “victorious” Communists and Nazis usually die vio- 
lently, “losing” democrats live and work productively for 
many years afterward. Thus, while Lenin and Stalin died 
under cloudy circumstances, and Trotsky, Zinoviev, Buk- 
harin and others were liquidated by the party they once led, 
such Russian democrats as Irakli Tseretelli and Raphael 
Abramovitch—contemporaries of Lenin—continue their pur- 
suit of social justice and historical truth here in New York. 
Similarly, while Hitler’s inner circle perished at Nuremberg 
a dozen years ago, anti-Nazi fighters like Max Brauer and 
Willy Brandt are the energetic, freely-chosen mayors of 
Hamburg and Berlin. 

But, as with all eternal verities, there is another side to 
the story: The anti-totalitarians who lived on were those 
who managed to reach democratic countries; those trapped 
by the Nazi or Communist apparatus of repression did not 
fare so well. The sub-par quality of post-Hitler German 
Social Democratic leadership is often explained by the fact 
that the party’s most promising younger leaders were mur- 
dered in Nazi concentration camps. And the list of Russian 
and Central European democrats killed under Lenin and 
Stalin is a long one. 

Beyond those who were killed is still another group: 
those victims of prison and exile whose lives were “merely” 
shortened as a result of Nazi or Communist persecution. 
Jerzy Gliksman, who died of a heart attack at the age of 





| 


56 last week, must be counted as one of these. In Warsavd 


in 1939, he was marked: a Jewish Socialist lawyer whi could 
expect comfort neither from the Nazi-Soviet forces parti. 
tioning Poland nor from the reactionary Rydz-Smigly regime 
opposing them. He fled eastward and in a matter of months 
was in a Soviet forced-labor camp. His experiences ther 


were later described in his book Tell the West, one of rl 


first postwar accounts of Stalinist slave labor. 

Only the Grand Alliance against Hitler, and his own inner 
fortitude, preserved Gliksman’s life. Released with other 
Polish prisoners as a result of Allied pressure, he managed 
to make his way to the United States. Here he taught at 
Roosevelt College, worked for the Jewish Labor Committee 
and the Rand Corporation, did research at Harvard. wrote 
on the Soviet economy in THE NEw LEADER and elsewhere, 
Never a professional émigré, he worked quietly, creatively, 
effectively for a more realistic understanding of the Soviet 
system which had jailed him. 

It is conceivable that, had there never been such move. 
ments as Nazism and Bolshevism, or had Jerzy Gliksman 
been born in such an unscarred country as Sweden or the 
United States, he might still have died suddenly at the age 
of 56. That is not beyond the realm of possibility. We doubt 
it, nevertheless—and wonder sadly how long various Westem 
leaders now in their sixties, seventies and eighties would have 
lived had they endured what he did. His untimely death 
seems part of the tragedy of the movement in which he grey 


up. 
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Two Views 


Not since the Suez campaign of 1956 has there been such 
sharp division in the Western alliance as has now been 
caused by the warfare in the Formosa Straits. As G. F. 
Hudson and Denis Healey both make clear from their 
opposite viewpoints, the division of opinion is—as with 
Suez—not between various Western nations but within 
the nations themselves. In the United States, the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles decision to intervene has been criticized 


by such commentators as Dean Acheson, Walter Lippmann 
and James Reston, as well as a number of Senators. In 
Europe, defenders of the Eisenhower position are in a 
distinct minority. The picture is further complicated by 
the coming meeting of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, and by two huge questions which the President 
left unanswered: In intervening, will the U.S. (a) bomb 
the mainland of China and/or (b) use atomic weapons? 





Phine Tests the West 


Red attack on Chiang's Quemoy outpost is a challenge of Allied nerve 


By G. F. Hudson 


LONDON 

N WAR, the commander who holds the strategic initia- 
| tive can switch his offensive operations from one 
sector of the front to another. Held up by strong resist- 
ance in one area, he can launch an attack against some 
other position where the enemy seems weaker. In the cold 
war, the West’s defensive posture gives the leaders of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc just this advantage—as we have seen 
most strikingly in recent weeks. 

In the recent Middle East crisis, Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev, despite talk about the imminent danger of a world 
war, could neither scare the United States and Britain 
into withdrawing from Lebanon and Jordan, obtain a 
summit conference except within the framework of the 
United Nations Security Council (which, under pressure 
from his Chinese ally, he finally rejected), nor win a 
majority in the UN General Assembly for a condemna- 
tion of the two Western powers. Thus, in spite of the 
gain to the Soviet position from the July 14 revolution 
in Iraq, the Middle East crisis was frustrating for Mos- 
cow, and the main reason was clearly the common front 
maintained by the American and British Governments 
(with only slight divergences) throughout the period of 
high tension. But no sooner had the anti-climax of the 
UN resolution ended the Mideast war scare than the 
Chinese Communist guns bombarding Quemoy an- 
nounced the shift of Communist pressure to the Far East, 
where it was known that the U.S. and Britain would not 
be found acting in concert. 

We cannot know what Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung 
said to each other when they met in Peking, but some 
teasonable inferences can be made from the meeting's se- 
quels—first, Khrushchev’s reversal on the Security Coun- 
til summit conference proposal, and then the development 
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of the Chinese Communist operations (with the political 
support of the USSR) designed to reduce Quemoy. In 
the propaganda barrage covering this new offensive, no 
distinction was at first drawn between Quemoy and For- 
mosa. The attack on Quemoy was justified on the basis 
of Peking’s right to “liberate” Formosa as a part of 
Chinese territory where no foreign power had any right 
to interfere. But soon, without any weakening of the 
claim to Formosa, Communist publicity began to take 
advantage of the lines of division being drawn in the 
non-Communist world, including the United States, be- 
tween Formosa itself and the so-called offshore islands. 


LEADING QUESTION today is: Why were these offshore 
A islands never specifically covered by the various 
guarantees given by the U.S. Government and Congress 
to Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist regime on Formosa? 
U.S. protection for Formosa goes back to the Korean 
War, when the Chinese Communist regime—first by open 
political support for the North Koreans and then by 
direct military intervention—became an active enemy of 
the United States. Thus the Chinese civil war, in which 
the United States had hitherto declined to intervene, was 
internationalized as an effect of Korea. The United States 
took measures to preserve the Nationalist regime still in 
possession of a portion of Chinese territory and to keep 
that territory—an area vf strategic importance—from 
falling into Communist hands. Nationalist China thus 
became America’s ally and one of the belligerents of the 
struggle in the Far East, even though at the time no 
serious military operations took place in the Formosa 
Straits area. 

It would have been logical for Washington to have 
insisted that any armistice which terminated active 








American belligerency in the Far East should cover 
Nationalist China as well as South Korea. The war in 
Korea itself was ended in 1953 by a cease-fire on a line 
drawn along the final battlefront—a line which was not 
identical with the 38th parallel which had originally 
divided Korea. Thus, the contending powers retained 
the territories which they actually held at the end 
of hostilities and accepted a line which neither side 
could henceforth cross without responsibility for a 
renewal of fighting. If the U.S. Government at the same 
time had sought a similar armistice in the Formosa area 
on the basis of territory then actually held by each side, 
it could probably have been obtained. (If the Chinese 
Communists had refused it, a little bombing of airfields 
and communications in South China—to which the 
People’s Republic was liable as a belligerent—would have 
led them to change their minds.) As it was, however, 
the Korean War was ended without any form of armistice 
in the Formosa Straits: The situation there remained one 
of dormant warfare which could at any moment become 
a serious armed conflict simply through the intensifica- 
tion of the minor harassing operations which never 
ceased. 

The fragmentary character of the armistice was due 
to the fact that, although Nationalist China became an 
ally of the United States, it was not accepted as such by 
the other UN members taking part in the Korean War. 
The protection of Formosa was a unilateral act of the 
U.S. Government, not endorsed by its allies in Korea or 
covered by the UN resolutions which authorized the 
intervention in Korea. In particular, the British, while 
participating in the Korean campaign, did not consider 
themselves at war with Communist China. Having recog- 
nized the Peking regime as the de jure government of 
China, they were unwilling to be associated in any way 
with the Nationalists, Because of the need for keeping 
the coalition together, Washington adapted its policy to 
these objections and did not allow Chiang Kai-shek to 
take any part in the Korean campaign; his offer to send 
two divisions from Formosa to Korea was turned down. 
Later on, when negotiations for an armistice in Korea 
were taking place, the difficulties they encountered were 
so great as to deter the U.S. Government from adding 
another likely cause of deadlock to the numerous con- 
troversies at Panmunjom. Everyone was desperately im- 
patient to end the fighting in Korea and lost sight of the 
importance of including Formosa in the truce. 

Since there was never an armistice in the Formosa 
Straits, there was never any definition of the territory 
which in American eyes the Nationalists had a right to 
hold. If the U.S. guarantees to Chiang from 1950 onward 
had been specifically for the defense of all territory 
remaining in Nationalist hands, they would automatically 
have covered the Quemoy and Matsu islands. But Wash- 
ington was justifying its military protection of Nationalist 
China by arguments which, by implication at least, ex- 






cluded the offshore islands. These arguments re‘iected 
Washington’s desire to get the greatest possible measur 
of British support, and London’s corresponding desir 
to provide as much support as was compatible with it 
recognition of Peking and with the prevailing trend of 
British public opinion. Casting around for a formula on 
which they could take a common stand, the diplomats 
discovered thaf. Formosa and the nearby Pescadores had 
been under Japanese sovereignty for fifty years before 
Japan’s’ surrender in 1945; that they had not been for. 
mally ceded by Japan to the Chinese People’s Republic; 
and that they could not therefore be regarded as juri. 
dically part of the territory which Britain, by recognizing 
the Communist regime as the government of China, had 
accepted as belonging to it. 

This is the kind of legal argument for which a clever 
lawyer can make a case—but without much hope of being 
upheld by a court. Formosa was definitely promised to 
Chinna by the U.S. and Britain at the Cairo Conference 
of 1943; Japan finally renounced all rights to it by the 
San Francisco Peace Treaty of 1952 and subsequently 
recognized the sovereignty there of the Chinese National. 
ist regime by the treaty it concluded with the latter. Thus, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that Formosa is 
juridically a part of China today; the only question is, 
as with China’s UN seat, what government is to be 
recognized as representing China. 

Now, the argument that Formosa and the Pescadores, 
because they have never been legally transferred from 
Japanese sovereignty, do not yet belong to Peking, in- 
volves also the contention that Quemoy and Matsu, which 
never belonged to Japan, do already- belong to Commu- 
nist China, The distinction is a valid one for Britain, 
which has recognized Peking. It has no_ theoretical 
validity for the United States, which recognizes Chiang’s 
Taipeh regime as the government of China; for Wash 
ington, the Nationalists have lawful jurisdiction in any 
territory of China which they actually hold. But anxiety 
to retain British support for its China policy has caused 
the State Department to make the most of the supposed 
indeterminate status of Formosa and the Pescadores and 
to avoid undertaking any specific liability to use US. 
forces for the defense of the offshore islands. Washington 
feels that it could count on some British support for @ 
defense of Formosa, but none at all for the defense of 
Quemoy and Matsu. 


TRATEGICALLY, it seems to be the view of some 
S American military men that the offshore islands ate 
a liability, and that the defense of Formosa could be 
better assured if they were evacuated. The morale of 
troops, however, is an essential factor in any strategic 
equation, and the morale of the Nationalist Army ha 
come to be bound up with the defense of these islands t0 
a degree that would make their evacuation without 4 
struggle utterly disastrous for Chiang’s regime. 
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In the first place, the Nationalists successfully defended 
Quemoy against a Communist attack at the end of 1949 
—before they had any U.S. support—and this rally, 
following the long series of Nationalist defeats, had a 
great symbolic significance for them as the beginning of 
their recovery and regeneration. Quemoy became known 
as the place where the march of Communist conquest had 
been halted. After years of its maintenance as a front- 
line fortress within sight of the enemy, its surrender now 
could only mean that the Communists were indeed, as 
they claimed to be, invincible. It was one thing to evacu- 
ate some isolated outlying islands, such as the Tachen 
group, which were given up (on U.S. advice) as unten- 
able in 1955; it is quite another to abandon Quemoy 
and pull back its large garrison, comprising the best 
units of the Nationalist Army, to Formosa. If the 
Nationalists were simply to evacuate the offshore islands 
and fall back on Formosa, it would mean a passive 
acceptance of defeat without any compensating success 
elsewhere and if this were done under the pressure of the 
supposed American ally, it could only cause a fatal 
tesentment and demoralization in the ranks of the 
Nationalist forces. 

The only logical course, therefore, for those who 
oppose U.S, defense of Quemoy and Matsu is to urge the 
tancellation of the pledge to defend Formosa as well, 
ince the United States is not prepared to occupy For- 
nosa with its own forces and could not expect to defend 
it except with the cooperation of a locally strong and 
‘onfident Nationalist regime. Even if the U.S. Govern- 
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ment has never given the Nationalists a definite under- 
taking of military support for the defense of Quemoy and 
Matsu, the officers of the Nationalist Army have certainly 
been allowed to believe that the American alliance cov- 
ered these places; if it were suddenly to be discovered 
that it did not, at a moment of intense Communist pres- 
sure, the result could only be a dissolution of the mutual 
trust on which the working of any military alliance must 
depend. 

Caught between its purpose of upholding Nationalist 
China and its desire to obtain maximum support from its 
European allies, Washington has attempted to avoid 
precise commitment and keep everyone guessing as to its 
intentions. Such a policy must, however, yield to the 
need for a definite decision on the day it is faced with 
a challenge to fight or get out. The challenge has been a 
long time coming, but all the time the Chinese Commu- 
nists have been constructing new airfields, improving 
their communications and increasing their strength in 
artillery, aircraft and torpedo vessels. By this summer 
they were in a better position than ever before for a 
serious effort to take the offshore islands. At the same 
time, political factors were impelling the Chinese Com- 
munists to action: their need to win a spectacular prestige 
success to offset the recent strains of forced industriali- 
zation, the need to rally the Chinese people behind Party 
leadership by the beating of patriotic drums, the need to 
bring China again into the center of world politics and 
avert the drift toward a state of affairs in which major 
international decisions would be taken without any 
Chinese participation. 

The U.S. response to the Communist blockade of 
Quemoy has been to concentrate powerful forces in the 
vicinity of the Formosa Straits and to issue warnings 
which, though avoiding a clearcut commitment to fight 
in defense of Quemoy and Matsu, have been clearly in- 
tended to deter the Chinese Communists from making any 
serious attempt to seize the islands. At this writing, the 
American intervention has been limited to naval convoy- 
ing of supplies to Quemoy, and there have not yet been 
any armed clashes between U.S. and Chinese Communist 
forces. 

With the increase in tension, however, have begun the 
inevitable queries, protests and alarms about the course 
of U.S. policy. In Britain, all the old fears about being 
dragged into a war for Chiang Kai-shek have been stirred 
afresh and found vocal expression in the press. [See 
Denis Healey’s report, page 7—Ed.] In the United States, 
Dean Acheson, who as Secretary of State authorized the 
original commitment to defend Formosa, declared that 
the United States is “drifting either dazed or indifferent 
toward war with China, a war without friends or allies, 
and over issues which the Administration has not pre- 
sented to the people and which are not worth a single 
American life.” 

On the other hand, certain American officials are 
















































quoted as saying: “If we lose Quemoy, we lose Berlin” — 
an argument that can be appreciated in Europe as well 
as Washington. Much more than Quemoy is now involved. 
Five years ago, the offshore islands might have been 
evacuated voluntarily without the appearance of a great 
Communist victory; today, their abandonment could only 
be regarded as a capitulation to Communist force. If 
Quemoy is given up now, Formosa itself must also be 
written off, for the reasons already given; and if Formosa 
is lost, the likely effect in Japan, South Korea, the 
Philippines, Thailand and among all the Overseas Chinese 
is a political landslide in favor of submission to Com- 
munist power. What else could be expected from proof 
that the United States is either too weak or too timid to 
help an ally in a purely defensive struggle? 

Acheson’s claim that Quemoy is “not worth a single 
American life” is strangely reminiscent of the French 
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appeasers’ slogan of the late Thirties: “Why die for 
Danzig?” The Second World War was not, of course, 
fought about Danzig, but to stop Hitler’s march of con- 
quest, In the autumn of 1939, it was no longer possible 
to oppose the Nazi advance without war; but if the chal- 
lenge had been taken up when Hitler made his military 
occupation of the Rhineland in 1936, no war would have 
been needed. In dealing with a totalitarian power, the 
particular issue on which a stand is made is of secondary 
importance; what matters is whether democratic govern- 
ments make a firm stand in the face of violence or run 
away. 

If from the beginning the United States had proclaimed 
its non-involvement as between Nationalist and Commu- 
nist China, it could stand aside from the events taking 
place in the Formosa Strait without incurring a major 
defeat. But, even if it is held that this should have been 
U.S. policy in the past, the bond between Washington and 











Taipeh is now such that no American Government can 
afford to refuse aid to the Nationalists under Communist 
attack and still retain the prestige of a power which will 
not betray an ally. The ambiguity of past American 
utterances about intentions with regard to the offshore 
islands cannot alter the fact that American non-interven- 
tion in a siege of Quemoy—the garrison of which could 
not even be withdrawn now without massive transport 
and air cover—would be a major victory of Sino-Soviet 
armed power over the United States. It would certainly be 
followed by further and even bolder Communist coups 
de force in other parts of the world. 


HE SUGGESTION now being widely canvassed in Britain 
ip that the United States in negotiations with Com- 
munist China should offer to give up the offshore islands 
—or rather compel the Nationalists to evacuate them— 
in return for a Communist pledge not to use force for 
the “liberation” of Formosa itself. Even on the assump- 
tion that Peking would be willing to renounce (if only in 
words) its “right” to take Formosa by force, such an 
agreement would merely mean a surrender of territory 
and strongly fortified positions in exchange for a promise 
which could not be expected to bind Mao Tse-tung for a 
moment longer than he was deterred from its violation 
by the armed strength opposed to him. But what opposi- 
tion would he later have reason to expect either from 
Nationalist troops demoralized by retreat without battle 
or from American “paper tigers” which had already fled 
before him? 

There is only one course consistent with American 
commitments and principles in the present situation, and 
it is one in which the U.S. Government should have the 
full support of its European allies. That is for the U.S. 
to give the necessary minimum of armed assistance to 
enable the Quemoy garrison to hold out, while insistently 
pressing for a cease-fire on the basis of existing positions 
on both sides—in other words, an armistice with formal 
lines of demarcation such as exists in Korea but has 
never yet existed in the waters off South China. The 
United States cannot afford to yield to the threats now 
being made from Moscow, for if the purely defensive 
operations required to hold Quemoy are to be construed 
as an “attack” on China, similar accusations of aggres- 
sion will in the future be launched every time one non- 
Communist state goes to the aid of another. 

The only “settlement” possible in the Far East for 
the time being is for the Communist and non-Communist 
regimes of China to coexist without fighting on opposite 
sides of a truce boundary, just as they do in Germany, 
Korea and Vietnam. Until the Chinese Communists 
choose to agree to a cease-fire, the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
will have the difficult and dangerous task of keeping ope® 
the sea-lane to Quemoy. But there is no reason to sound 
a retreat or to do anything but hold the line—without 
provocation but without yielding. 
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By Denis Healey 
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Lonpon 
| ECRETARY OF STATE Dulles’s long 
eet of Presidential policy 
on Quemoy and Matsu caused unani- 
mous dismay in British opinion. The 
moderate Manchester Guardian said 
it was “enough to make America’s 
best friends despair. Not only is it 
vague and woolly, but, if its key 
phrases imply anything, they mean 
that the United States is ready for a 
world war over the offshore islands.” 

The Conservative Sunday Times 
had previously put the British Gov- 
emment’s attitude bluntly: “There 
is an arguable case for America’s 
general policy of preserving the in- 
tegrity of Formosa. But much will 
now depend on the way in which the 
problem of the offshore islands is 
handled in Washington. It would be 
unwise to regard them as an in- 
tegral part of the Formosa position, 
tither politically or strategically. Any 
American involvement in war within 
the territorial waters of the Chinese 
mainland through failure to ap- 
preciate these realities would certain- 
ly strain the bonds of the Anglo- 
American alliance severely.” 

The alliance is now paying a heavy 
tice for its failure to reconcile 
bitish and American policies on 
(hina during the last three years, 
then modifications could have been 
tade without the appearance of sur- 

der to force. During the 1955 
isis over Quemoy and Matsu, 

rica was made fully aware that 
of her allies, whether or not 
had yet given formal recogni- 
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A British Labor MP argues that admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations 
is essential to any Far East settlement 


tion to the Communist Government. 
accepted Peking’s claim to 
ereignty over the offshore islands. 
The Canadian Secretary of State then 
pointed out that Quemoy and Matsu 
were, “in effect, part of the Chinese 
mainland and their strategic role 
would seem to be more important in 
the defense of that mainland from 
attack than in offensive action 
against Formosa and the Pescadores.” 

But, though Peking at that time 
refrained from actual invasion of 
the offshore islands, America allowed 
Chiang Kai-shek subsequently to com- 
mit a major part of his forces on the 
islands, and to use them for block- 
ading nearby Communist ports. And 
Mao Tse-tung, even at the moment 
when he was parading the Bandung 
principles of peaceful coexistence as 
the basis of Peking’s foreign policy, 
made it clear that he would not re- 
nounce the use of force as a means 
of exercising his sovereignty over 
these islands and over Formosa itself. 

Britain herself long ago announced 
de jure recognition of Peking’s 
sovereignty over the offshore islands. 
Perhaps the frankest statement of 
her reasons was given in a speech 
to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
in London by a former Chief of Air 
Staff, Marshal Sir John Slessor, on 
the same day as Dulles’s Newport 
statement: 

“Americans must see the other fel- 
low’s point of view. How would they 
have felt in 1865 if the British had 
taken General Lee and his Con- 
federate Army and put them into 
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TIME FOR A CHANGE 


Newfoundland, protected them with 
the British fleet, given them a free 
hand to raid the coasts of Maine and 
armed and equipped them from 
Britain?” 

If America gets into a local war 
with China, she is unlikely to get any 
support from her European allies; 
meanwhile, Russia has weighed in 
with threats of massive retaliation if 
China is attacked. Hence the alarm 
and resentment now felt in Europe 
over U.S. policy. Yet, given the na- 
ture of America’s existing commit- 
ments to Chiang, failure to support 
him in resisting an attack on Que- 
moy or Matsu would mean a revolu- 
tion in the whole of America’s China 
policy—accompanied by a serious 
loss of face. 

But now that the risks, both mili- 
tary and diplomatic, to America’s 
world position have been fully ex- 
posed in advance, is it too much to 
hope that America’s China policy 
can be adjusted to face the facts be- 
fore catastrophe ensues? The New- 
port statement itself implies the germs 
of a more sensible alternative. It 
reminds the world that, for three 
years of negotiation with Communist 
China at Geneva, America has tried 
to secure “with particular reference 
to the Taiwan area, a declaration of 
mutual and reciprocal renunciation 
of force, except in self-defense, 
which, however, would be without 
prejudice to the pursuit of policies 
by peaceful means.” 

The trouble is that America has 
at no times indicated a readiness to 








provide the means for a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Formosa ‘problem. 
Indeed, she still maintains that with 
her help Chiang may some day re- 
establish his authority over main- 
land China itself, and she has made 
it possible for his forces to carry 
on a continuous guerrilla war along 
the nearby coasts. If America’s al- 
lies are to support her in ruling out 
the use of force to settle the For- 
mosa problem, they have the right 
and duty to make a peaceful settle- 
ment possible. And the first step to- 
ward a peaceful settlement—painful 
as this may seem to many Americans 
—must be the admission of Com- 
munist China into the United Na- 
tions. 

The London Times put the case for 
China’s forcibly 
recent editorial: 

“Why, it may be asked, do any- 
thing now? With a China more 
belligerent toward the West than 
at any time since Korea, how can 
an accommodation be reached? Of 
course, it is too much to hope for 
any such thing; but what must be 
considered is whether, with China in 
her present mood, the world may 
not stumble into a really disastrous 
crisis. Recurrent emergencies in the 
Middle East have not threatened 
world war because of the readiness 
of the United States and Russia to 
realize that such a war would destroy 
them both. Action has always been 
held at bay until suspicions and 
fears of the other’s policy had been 
tested and allayed. One guarantee of 
this delay is the Security Council of 
the UN.” 

In other words, the United Na- 
tions is by far the most useful ma- 
chinery for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. It is wholly irrational to 
ask for a peaceful settlement with 
China and simultaneously to exclude 
her from the United Nations. 

In the past, America has argued 
that recognition of Peking and its 
admission to the United Nations 
would be held to constitute moral ap- 
proval. This argument has always 
been nonsensical in view of America’s 


admission in a 


recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
meni. It looked sillier than ever 
when America recognized the new 
Iraqi Government a_ week after 
Henry Cabot Lodge had denounced 
it as having been brought to power 
by the external intervention of Com- 
munist agents. 

Moreover, America’s present China 
policy is the biggest single obstacle 
to the growth of Western influence 
in non-Communist Asia. So long as 
600 
from representation in the United 


million Chinese are excluded 


Nations by the votes of a few dozen 


small white countries under Ameri- 
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can influence, the colored peoples will 
continue to give Peking the benefit 
of every doubt and to see America’s 
aim in Asia as imperialism by proxy. 
This is a fearful travesty of the facts 
—but it reflects a similar unreality 
in America’s view of the position. 
Vernon Bartlett, one of the most 
consistent anti-Communists among 
British commentators, reported in 
the Manchester. Guardian . from 
Malaya this week: 

“A United Press report that the 
loss of Quemoy and Matsu might, in 
the opinion of official sources in 
Washington, strengthen Communist 
terrorist activity in the Malayan 
jungle has been received here with 
a mixture of amazement, hilarity and 








anger. . . . The great majority of 
Asians desire neutrality; and tho 
who nevertheless sympathize with 
Western democracy—as must edu 
cated Malayans do—have been 
placed in the gravest difficulties by 
the Anglo-American policy in the 
Middle East and American brink 
manship in Formosa.” 

Even in Japan, the latest trend 
in America’s China policy has created 
an irresistible pressure for the re. 
vision of the United States-Japanese 
Security Pact, as Foreign Minister 
Fujiyama recently admitted. 

On the other hand, if America 
once removed this obstacle to ob- 
jective judgment of Chinese policies, 


China’s appeal in Asia would 
rapidly diminish. Her recent be- 
havior has caused misgivings in 


several neutralist countries. But, so 
long as she appears as a victim of 
American imperialism, her misdeeds 
are given a tolerance on which they 
could not otherwise rely. 

Moreover, the growing tensions be- 
tween Peking and Moscow will exert 
pressures more favorable to the 
West if China is in a position to make 
her own case in the United Nations 
and other international forums. The 
West will benefit to the extent that 
China is enabled to act as a nation- 
state in world diplomacy rather than 
as an ideological center in the Com- 
munist camp alone. If, as seems 
probable, Peking is now launched 
on the road to neo-Stalinism, this 
can be demonstrated better in the 
United Nations framework than any- 
where else—and there is no doubt 
that Chinese and Communist it- 
fluence generally will suffer as a re 
sult. 

Finally, it will be impossible to 
establish a system for the control of 
nuclear tests without a number of 
monitoring stations in China. If, as 
is desirable, the control system is 
under United Nations auspices, this 
in itself will compel the United States 
either to admit China to the United 
Nations or to make herself responsi 
ble for the breakdown of the first 
step toward disarmament in history. 
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= a say that the union sent 
you?” 

The music store manager’s voice 
was cool, his accent faintly South- 
ern. It was true that he badly needed 
a record salesman who knew classi- 
cal music. It was also true that, since 
both his contract with the union and 
the provisions of the New York 
State Law banned discrimination on 
grounds of race, religion or national 
origin, he hadn’t dared to specify 
that he wanted only a white record 
salesman. 

The applicant was personable and 
he knew more classical music than 
the manager himself. But he was 
also definitely a Negro and he didn’t 
get the job. 

That, however, was several years 
ago. Today, largely as a result of 
the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination (SCAD), 
thousands of Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans are working in New York 
stores, including music stores. The 
color bar is also down in the steel 
industry, the baking industry, com- 
munications, the great insurance com- 
panies, the airlines and a number of 
other industries. 

SCAD is the administrative agency 
fr an anti-discrimination law that 
covers some 5.3 million jobs. If it has 
9, the Commission can obtain a con- 
lmpt-of-court order against a dis- 
timinating employer. But this is 








Mrs Rory, author of His Master’s 





Voice and Tomorrow’s Food, has 
tontributed to various periodicals. 
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By James Rorty 


Working For Equality 


New York State Commission Against Discrimination has 


made important progress in fight for fair employment 


rarely necessary. Nine-tenths of 
SCAD’s successes have been won by 
its patient utilization of the tech- 
niques of investigation, conciliation 
and public education. 

Some of the most resistant out- 
posts of discrimination have been a 
few “lily-white” craft unions that 
exclude Negroes from their ap- 
prenticeship systems, and_ several 
employment agencies. Recently, how- 
ever, SCAD has made important 
progress on both these fronts. Under 
an agreement with the New York 
State AFL-CIO, member unions are 
cooperating with the Commission in 
abolishing the color bar within the 
union and on the job. A Labor Ad- 
visory Committee, consisting of top 
labor leaders, works with SCAD to 
helping achieve these goals. As for 
the private employment agencies, 
they risk the loss of their licenses 
if discriminatory practices are 
proved. 

Enlightened employers, some of 
them in traditionally white industries, 
have led the way in lowering the 
color bar. Doubleday, the world’s 
largest book publisher, now employs 
Negroes not only in secretarial work 
but also in professional jobs, and by 
its own testimony, with great success 
and satisfaction. A handbook issued 
for Doubleday’s Garden City em- 
ployes reads: 

“State Law and common decency 
require employers in New York not 
to discriminate because of race, re- 
ligion or national origin. You will 
find all kinds of Americans in 


Doubleday today, which is more in- 
teresting than if we hired only mem- 
bers of an exclusive group. The only 
person you won't find, for long, is 
the fellow who shows disrespect for 
any particular group.” 

SCAD has found that discrimina- 
tion in industry rarely represents the 
will or choice of either the employer 
or the majority of his workers. Often 
it is the result of frozen habit that 
dissolves once an intelligent decision 
is made and resolutely carried out. 
At a recent conference of personnel 
directors, it was the consensus of 
opinion that the vast majority of 
employes readily accept minority 
persons on the job, in the cafeterias, 
and in social and sports activities. 

“We have 13,000 workers of every 
nationality and race,” said Norman 
C. Euler of the Bell Aircraft Corpo- 
ration in Buffalo. “We have Italians, 
Poles, Chinese, Japanese and Negroes. 
We have colored typists and file 
clerks. They are completely accepted, 
provided they can type and file com- 
petently.” 

In the Schenectady plant of the 
General Electric Company, Negro 
workers are to be found in every de- 
partment, including the skilled tech- 
nical and scientific categories of the 
research and development divisions. 
Every year, General Electric sends 
recruiting teams to Howard Univer- 
sity in search of technicians. 

To promote the voluntary adoption 
of fair practices by employers, SCAD 
has set up community councils 
throughout the state. These councils, 











in addition to advising the Com- 
mission, conduct educational pro- 
grams under the Commission’s guid- 
ance. SCAD’s Broome County Coun- 
cil, for example, persuaded the five 
largest employers in the Binghamton- 
Endicott area to sign a fair employ- 
ment pledge and circulate it to 100 
other employers. Practically all of 
them agreed to append their signa- 
tures to advertisements in the Bing- 
hamton and Endicott papers, declar- 
ing their adherence to the principle 
that “opportunities in industry should 
be available to everyone without re- 
gard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin.” 

In their determination to remove 
the color bar, the Broome County 
industrialists, like employers else- 
where, are motivated as much by 
self-interest as by principle and by 
a desire to conform to the law. As 
one of them said: 

“We know we can’t please every- 
body who walks into our store. Some 
people even object to air-condition- 
ing. When it comes to hiring Negroes, 
the question is: ‘Shall we try to 
please the bigots—or the fair-minded 
citizens?’ Aside from the fact that 
wed rather cater to fair-minded 
people, our arithmetic shows that the 
bigots are a very small minority. 
Any resentment from them is can- 
celled out several times over by the 
increment of good will from the 
rest of the community.” 

Many other New York State in- 
dustrialists, as they watch the 
startling growth of the state’s Negro 
and Puerto Rican populations, are 
beginning to make use of the same 
canny arithmetic. During the 1940- 
50 decade, the Negro population in 
many of the state’s major industrial 
cities almost doubled, while the urban 
white population dropped slightly. 
Since 1940, some 550,000 Puerto 
Ricans have entered New York 
State. 

To any industrialist with an eye 
to future manpower that means, if 
it means anything, that bigotry is 
likely to pay even less tomorrow 
than it pays today. 





The Labor party and working-class prejudice 





Left Mythology and 
British Race Riots 


By Michael R. Rumney 


ECENT demonstrations against 

West Indians in London and 
Nottingham give rise to considera- 
tions about the role of the now-ele- 
vated working class in the social dem- 
ocracy which the Labor party hopes 
to establish in England. Like Ameri- 
can progressives, British Laborites 
are theoretically committed to democ- 
racy, equal rights and personal lib- 
erty, though not necessarily in that 
order. Relative to the race question, 
these commitments must be _inter- 
preted to mean equal franchise and 
no discriminatory treatment. Yet, it 
must be asked: Does the working class 
ally itself, in fact, with the Negro? 

I have seen no place in America 
quite comparable to a working-class 
district in England—those semi-slums 
which seem forever associated with 
cloudy skies, tattered lace-curtains 
and a corner shop, its window still 
full of “penny-dreadfuls,” cheap mag- 
azines. These working-class districts 
are not the drab affairs they once 
were. The Welfare State seems to 
have accomplished a sociological rev- 
Instead of a lowest class 
neighborhood, it is now lower class; 
there is no more lowest class in Eng- 
land, just a huge lower class whose 
ranks include clerks and shop-attend- 
ants. If only a television set, almost 
all now have property. 

Nevertheless, it is undeniably true 
that in England there is an upper 


olution. 





MICHAEL RUMNEY, a graduate of the 
London School of Economics, is a 
native Briton living in the U.S. 


class and there is a lower class ani 
that, despite a muddy in-between, 
even the smallest child knows that the 
Carleton Club belongs to one and 
Shoresditch to the other. It is well to 
talk of the “new Toryism” and public 
school Socialists,” and all the other 
aspects of changing English social 
differences, but I think it will be tru 
for many more years that the English 





lower classes live in certain sections 
of the cities and that on each roof is 
an aerial for a “telly” which is often 


regarded personally, as a sort olf 
housepet. I must also mention thal} 
the Laborites believe themselves to be 


the political representatives of the 
lower classes and that the Tories 
(though occasionally professing this) 
do not. 

In England, two political stereo: 
types exist which may serve as a guide 
to the pronouncements of their party. 
Our Tory Army Officer (Ret. India), 
with a country house in Surrey, mis 
trusts the West Indian migration. He 
says: “Never trusted Fuzzy-wu2d), 
no more responsibility than children, 
y'know; shouldn’t have too many @ 
them around.” Our Laborite. from 
his civil-service office, says: “Ow 
underprivileged cousins, with darker 
skins, should be absorbed _ into 
the happy community of British 
workers.” 

Despite these stereotypes, it is ™Y 
contention that, in fact, the Labor 
party will become the enemy of the 
Negro as time goes on. For that patty 
is not only the product of the edu 
cated gentleman with a social cor 
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science. It is the means to power for 
the ambitious trade-unionist who has 
worked his way up but who has failed 
to shed his prejudice in the process. 

Thus, while the Conservative party 
has been able to stand behind the 
police and take any means it feels 
necessary to preserve the peace, the 
Labor party has been strangely silent. 
If it speaks, it will either antagonize 
the men who riot against West In- 
dians, or forfeit its claim to being the 
party of equal rights. 

To Americans, the “Teddy boys” 
who have figured in these riots are as 
foreign as stilyagi or vitelloni. They 
come only from the lower class and 
dress in elegant Edwardian frock- 
coats (though sometimes without 
tie), suede shoes, and tight jeans. 
They are found in any lower-class 
area and their way of life is so tribal 
that anthropological studies have been 
made (see the recent study on family 
and kinship in Bethnal Green). They 
work as pipe-fitters, butcher boys or 
porters during the day; in the eve- 
ning they dress and visit their local 
chromium milk-bar (they are all pas- 
sionate admirers of the United 
States). They are not a violent lot 
(the Cosh-boys, named after the cosh, 


ie¥ a sort of blackjack, are different) but 


love an occasional riot. 

Now, in the mythology of the Left, 
the police under a conservative regime 
are defenders of the Establishment. 
During the Suez crisis, when crowds 
of students marched toward Parlia- 
ment, the police were supposed to 
have charged them on horseback. One 
read, in Laborite papers, stories of 
these charges which recalled Cossacks 
attacking hunger-strikers in 1914. 
Whether accusations of police bru- 
tality stem as much from actual hap- 
penings (it is easy to be dispersed by 
a policeman on horseback) as from 
the lower-class prejudice of so many 
laborites, it is hard to tell. In Eng- 
lnd one’s attitude to the bobby is a 
food guide to one’s station in life; 
the lower class sees him as a threat, 
he upper class as a polite helper. 

The English, as a rule, waste no 
ove on foreigners. But this seems 
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more obviously a character of the 
poor section of England than the rich 
one. Through many drab, poor and 
industrial sections of London there 
are No Colored signs advising the 
Negro room-seeker to look elsewhere. 
However, a Negro friend of mine 
(quite rich, incidentally) had no 
trouble in finding a flat at Gadogen 


Square, one of the more sought-after 
addresses in London. 

In an excellent article in the New 
York Times, its London correspond- 
ent Drew Middleton, mentioned 
theories to the effect that the real 
cause of the riots was economic and 
sexual competition between the whites 
and the West Indian immigrants. In 
the economic pinch, jobs were scarcer 
and the jobs requiring few skills were 
wanted by both whites and Negroes. 
It was also suggested that the sexual 
competition, for the female counter- 
parts of the male Teddies, stemmed 
from experiences after the war when 
the American Negro soldiers sta- 
tioned in England were able to give 
the girls a better time than their 
steadier white companions in the fac- 
tories, thus giving the girls an “ac- 
quired taste.” This seems to me un- 
likely. The old British working class 
is, perhaps, the most inhibited sex- 
ually in the world, Years of Method- 
ism instilled in many of them a hor- 


ror, amounting to a phobia, of nudity 
(in their own women as distinct from 
those seen in music halls) and prom- 
iscuity (the most serious insult to a 
lower-class person in England is a 
suggestion of bastardy). The freedom 
from these mores among the younger 
generation of Teddies meant the free- 


dom to do the forbidden thing. A 
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characteristic of any inhibited group 
has been the projection of great sex- 
ual capacity into a hated out-group, 
and the Negro has been the out-group. 
As in the American South, it is felt 
that, when barriers are down, the 
women will flock to the Negro for 
greater sexual thrills. 

Another part of the mythology of 
the Left is that the lower classes can 
do no wrong. Thus it is that when 
riots such as these occur, the im- 
mediate reaction is that it was caused 
by fascist elements (people one dis- 
likes are, of course, elements). It is 
true that Oswald Mosley has, from 
a period of almost total eclipse dur- 
ing the war, come to a position of 
greater prominence. Also, the Union 
Movement seems to be less obviously 
extremist. There were its supporters 
advocating violence in order to “keep 
Putney white!” but Mosley himself 
did not seem so much a part of this. 
However, on the basis of increased 
agitation by Mosley followers, and 
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the rumor that expensive cars ferried 
Teddies from one place of dis- 
turbance to another in Notting Hill, 
the Left assumes that some collusion 
occurred. I think it is undeniable, 
however, that the majority who live 
in areas threatened by immigration 
are in favor of restricting entry to 
West Indians. If there are rich pa- 
trons behind Mosley, they are not 
members of the Establishment. 
Now to an extent the Labor party is 
made up of two sorts. There is the ed- 
ucated idealist who sees the Socialist 
cause as a cure for inequality in Eng- 
land; and there is also the brash 
scholarship boy who never forgot his 
lower-class origin and wants to “get 
back at privilege.” Many of these 
people came up through the British 
trade union movement which, as one 
unionist said, “is as much Methodism 
as Marx.” Many of those prominent 
in the Labor party have risen from 
the lower class and their rise is a 
means to impose the standards, cul- 
tural and moral, of their class on the 
whole country. It is of this sort that 
the Labor Minister who called the 
rich “vermin” was. If it is the will of 
their constituents that the West In- 
dian must go, go he must—they will 
say—and leave the piety about equal 
rights to the public school Socialist. 
The riots at Nottingham and Not- 
ting Hill in London were not too vio- 
lent. Many Teddies doubtless re- 
garded it as a “lark.” The police do 
not carry guns and so their power is 


based on something more; possibly 
years of fear have produced a sort of 
awe in the lower classes—an attack 
on police is an attack on authority 
which is an attack on God. Years of 
this training make it unnecessary for 
a bobby to carry a gun. But Teddy 
boys are not criminal at all, Many of 
them have done nothing more illegal 
than hoot at a London County Coun- 
cil exhibit of modern art; in their pri- 
vate lives they are strict moralists. I 
have heard it said that the most un- 
ruly mob is one of university stu- 
dents, not Teddies; and, having been 
in such a mob, I can well believe it. 
This all may be new to someone 
who regards the solidarity of the 
People against the Establishment as 
a fact of life. The Conservative party, 
being less democratic, in the popular 
sense, can afford to stand behind 
West Indian immigration. From the 
point of view of the Establishment, 
the Negro is as good a worker as ‘a 


_ white; why, then, disrupt a labor 


force with false differences? The old 
type of Colonial Englishman, who 
moved to Kenya or Uganda many 
years ago with a wife imported from 
the middle-class countryside, may es- 
tablish his “lesser 
breeds,” but his sort is dying out. The 
educated Englishman of today is rela- 
tively free of prejudice on grounds 
of color (although a slight bit of 
anti-Semitism may be considered 
well-bred). The riots in England are 
a truly popular expression. 


own rule over 









The Labor party can either 
popular or just. And elections are ng 
won with justice. The British worker, 
whom the Labor party wishes to rep 
resent, fears the competition of the 
Negro. Throughout most Mayfair or 
Knightsbridge one can get lodging, 
regardless of race, if one has enough 
money to pay the rents. Not, however, 
in Hammersmith or Putney. Knights 
bridge and Mayfair are not Labor 
areas. 

I would say that the Negro in 
America is less free of discrimination 
than he is in England, This is not be 
cause people are less prejudiced there 
but because the British Government 
has put all its power and prestige be. 
hind laws forbidding discrimination. 
When riots broke out, the Govern 
ment acted immediately. 

It will, of course, be impossible to 
stop riots by imprisoning those who 
carry weapons or those who fight in 
the streets. It may be that the Teddies 
will tire of rioting and return to the 
milk-bars at Elephant and Castle to 
wait. If this happens, as I feel it 
might, a hard core of whites who are 
unemployed and resentful will be 
found. But still, the majority of the 
British lower class feels unsafe with 
West Indians as potential competitors. 
This class wants political representa 
tion and is used to getting it. Thus the 
Labor Party finds itself in a dilemma: 


Either it becomes less democratic orf. 


it abandons one of its principles. The 
decision may swing the next election 





OF AGE 


According to Russian newspapers, the Soviet Union has 717 
residents who are more than 110 years old.—News item. 


It seems that now the Communists 


Are on the move again. 


They’re publishing some lengthy lists 


Of folks one hundred ten. 


A hundred years is barely par 


For Russians, they reveal .... 


It may not be how old they are, 
But just how old they feel. 


SKULL PRACTICE 


dition——News item. 


A human skull, 8,500 years old, has been found in good con- 


The human skull is strong and tough 


And suited for its mission. 


Just think, eight thousand years and more, 


And still in good condition! 


When flesh is gone and hair is gone 
And all is dust, debris, 

The sturdy skull alone outlasts 
Its lifetime guarantee. 


— Richard Armour 
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Report on Chile 


HILE’S President-elect Jorge Ales- 

lea faces a difficult job. His 
country is in severe economic straits 
and the former Finance Minister 
(1948-50) will have to come to grips 
with the situation when he assumes 
office next month. Elected on the 
right-wing Conservative-Liberal slate, 
this engineer-industrialist is pri- 
marily interested in reforming the 
economy. 
The President-elect is the son of 
Arturo Alessandri, Chile’s President 
from 1932 to 1938. Interestingly, too, 
General Carlos Ibanez was in office 
when both were elected—although 
Ibanez’s 1927-31 rule marked the 
country’s only period of dictatorship, 
while in the last six years the Gen- 
eral has ruled democratically. And 
Alessandri today still faces some of 
the basic economic problems which 
his father confronted. 

Chile has never recovered from 
the favored position it enjoyed in 
South America prior to the depres- 
sion. Essentially a mining area— 
copper, iron, coal, nitrates, etc.— 
it has been at the mercy of interna- 
tional prices. Loss of the fertilizer 
market, due to the development of 
artificial nitrates during World War 
I, also dealt a major blow to exports. 
By 1932, the country had to adopt 
strong controls on foreign trade. 

A great deal of effort has gone 
into diversifying Chile’s economy. In 
the ’30s and ’40s the textile and steel 
industries were expanded. By the 
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By Roberto Marchant 


00s huge strides had been taken in 
petroleum production and refining, 
forest exploitation and newsprint 
manufacture, and the chemical field. 
But while all these have added new 
jobs and developed new skills, they 
have not really improved the lot of 
the masses. 

Now a country of seven million, 
Chile must import food from 
Argentina and the U. S. Moreover, 
the economy’s overall rate of growth 
barely matches the population 
growth. The brief periods of rela- 
tive abundance during the last three 
decades have coincided with high 
international copper prices, and cop- 
per still accounts for 67 per cent of 
Chile’s exports. 

To make matters worse, Chile has 
been plagued by progressive infla- 
tion since the early 1900s. During 
the ’50s this gathered momentum and 
became a galloping inflation. In 
1955, the dollar value depreciated 85 
per cent, in 1956 it depreciated an- 
other 40 per cent, and in 1957 it 
depreciated still another 20 per cent. 
Nevertheless, the process was slowed 
by the application of a stern plan 
recommended by a U. S. technical 
mission. Now, however, inflationary 
factors are again in motion because 
of the sharp reduction in world 
copper prices. 

It now appears that Chile’s copper 
exports will be off about $225 mil- 
lion in 1958, which will result in a 
$95-million trade deficit. This means 
the country is in its worst condition 
since 1932, and hunger and misery 
already are setting in among the 
poorer classes. Most construction 
work has been abandoned in the last 
three or four years, many industries 
are operating below normal, and 
unemployment is rising. 


NEW PRESIDENT, OLD PROBLEMS 


The U. S. has provided some re- 
lief in the form of a $75 million 
stabilization fund set up by Washing- 
ton and New York banks. Last 
spring, too, the Export-Import bank 
extended a $25 million loan to the 
Chilean Government. But, after sev- 
eral studies and inspection, a World 
Bank loan to irrigate and modernize 
agriculture has not materialized. 
Chile’s long, narrow shape and 
mountainous terrain make the job 
of setting up a modern economy 
particularly expensive and difficult. 
Transportation and distribution costs 
take up much of the public and pri- 
vate revenues. 

Finally, in the last 20 years Chile 
has instituted a well-meant but badly 
planned system of social security. 
Several laws were passed during the 
critical 1952-56 period which pro- 
vide for fantastic retirement and 
pension plans that clearly cannot be 
financed. The combined pressure on 
the national budget from these social 
services, the large armed forces and 
the excessive bureaucracy is such 
that about 83 per cent of the Govern- 
ment’s expenditures are non-produc- 
tive. 

The political effects of Chile’s 
economic condition can be seen from 
the recent election results. Placing a 
strong second in the five-man Presi- 
dential race was Salvador Allende, 
who ran on the Socialist-Communist 
ticket. When he ran as the leftist 
candidate in 1952, Allende came in 
last. But as the suffering of the 
masses has increased, so has his 
popularity. If President Jorge Ales- 
sandri fails to improve conditions 
in Chile in the next six years, the 
extreme Left may well be able to 
build up sufficient support to take 
over. 
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The current struggle within Histadrut and the Government party over the control 


of Israel’s labor-owned industry illuminates problems of socialism 


POWER POLITICS 


IN ISRAEL’S ECONOMY 


JERUSALEM 
_.. current struggle for the con- 
trol and reshaping of Israel’s 
labor-owned enterprises throws con- 
siderable light on many problems of 
Israeli socialism which, mutatis 
mutandis, are relevant to modern non- 
capitalist society in general. For 
one thing, we see that economics, far 
from determining the main lines of 
political struggle, become part of the 
overall power struggle, in which 
strictly economic criteria are sub- 
ordinated to political and person- 
ality considerations. 

About a third of Israel’s national 
imcome is generated in what is 
known here as the “labor economy,” 
i.e., production and service enter- 
prises owned by or affiliated with the 
Histadrut. Though it began as a 
labor-cooperative organization, His- 
tadrut has into a_ social 
organism of vast complexity. The 
labor economy includes 70 per cent 
of the country’s agriculture; 50 per 
cent of its building, public works and 
transport; over 25 per cent of its 
services, public utilities and indus- 
try; over 20 per cent of its finance, 
trade, and quasi-governmental serv- 
ices (health insurance and medical 
services, day nurseries, local labor 
councils, etc.). 

Another third of the national in- 
come is generated in the National 
Funds sector of the Government, 


grown 
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By A. V. Sherman 


which is controlled to a great extent 
by the same men who control the 
Histadrut; the country’s leading 
political party, Mapai (Israel Labor 
party), has an absolute majority in 
the Histadrut Council. The National 
Funds sector operates some of the 
largest enterprises in the country 
(either alone or in partnership with 
the Histadrut) and supplies numer- 
ous services. 

Even the remaining third of the 
national income is to some extent 
dominated by these two “public” 
groups and their constituent political 
parties. Much of it consists of one- 
man and small enterprises, services, 
non-profit bodies, and so on. The 
capitalist sector proper is under 
stringent Government control, and 
often dependent upon Government, 
Histadrut or National Fund contracts, 
loans, import licenses, water supply, 
etc. The substantial powers exercised 
by the trade union organizations (in- 
cluding workers’ committees), which 
virtually control hiring, firing and 
promotions in many places, leave 
comparatively little social power in 
the hands of the owners. 

With the labor and Socialist or- 
ganizations growing in power, the 
Left’s traditional social criticism 
has been losing its standard premises. 
But meanwhile new problems have 
been emerging which are at least 
socialist in form, though as old as 











Adam in content. And, now that the 
remedy of further nationalization 
(or Histadrutization) has lost most 
of its magic, social criticism has be- 
gun to find expression in self-criti- 
cism. 

Understandably, top- and middle- 
echelon Socialists are disconcerted by 
the the fact that, after having im- 
plemented the main planks of the 
Socialist-Zionist platform in_ their 
own lifetime, they are still far away 
from their various utopias. Labor 
relations in Histadrut and _ state- 
owned industries are admittedly poor. 
Inside Histadrut management and 
trade-union circles, one often hears 
the complaint that they are worse 
than in private industry.) The 
proportion of the labor force en- 
gaged in services (including admin- 
istration) is among the highest in the 
world. Increases in the living stand- 
ards of regularly employed workers, 
and the expansion of administration 
without any corresponding increase 
in productivity, have helped to swell 
an alarming balance-of-trade deficit. 

At the same time, efforts to main- 
tain full employment at wage levels 
unrelated to productivity have led 
to the growth of the relief-works 
cancer. A large lumpenproletarial 
has grown up, mainly composed of 
immigrants from the Islamic cout 
tries, which has become accustomed 
to receiving about a dozen days’ tt 
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lief work a month at about $3 a day 
—plus what can be eked out from 
yocial welfare and the earnings of 


ives and children in many cases. 


This group is not eager to take on 
more work, even where it is available, 
because of the extra effort involved. 
And the anomaly has so demoralized 
zansient workers that serious labor 
shortages in agriculture now exist 
despite otherwise heavy unemploy- 
meni. 

Managerial and agricultural circles 
in the Histadrut speak strongly 
against the evils of this system, esti- 
mated to cost up to 10 per cent of 
the national budget. But all moves 
toward reform have been blocked 
by Mapai’s (unfortunately  well- 
founded) reluctance to provide its 
tivals at both extremes of the politi- 
cal spectrum with ammunition for 
demagogy. 

Israeli society has shown signs of 
becoming a complex structure in 
which a number of giant politico- 
economic groups coexist, partly com- 
peting, partly cooperating, using 
political and economic power alike 
to achieve self-perpetuation. Mapai 
itself has long manifested two con- 
flicting tendencies: the centrifugal, 
in which the various socio-economic 
interests endeavor to retain maximum 
freedom from control, while working 
with the party against “outsiders”; 
and the centralizing, in which the 
core of the party leadership tries to 
bring these groups under its direct 
tule. 

The growth of these individual 
empires—contemptuously referred to 
as “Chinese warlord domains” by 
Mapai spokesmen—has recently be- 
come the greatest bugbear of the 
party’s top leaders. In their reports 
wtlining reforms there is the con- 
‘antly recurring sentence: “Under 
present conditions, the Histadrut’s 
thority cannot be exerted effec- 
lwely over... .” 





All this must be kept in mind 
ile evaluating the recent reforms 
utlined by Pinhas Lavon, Secre- 
hry General of the Histadrut. Speak- 
ng on behalf of the leadership at 


September 22, 1958 


a Mapai conference, he urged the 
following: 

1. Divide the Solel Boneh group— 
the largest, richest and most political- 
ly significant Histadrut concern— 
into three parts. 

2. Give the passenger transport 
cooperatives to a “public company” 
run jointly by the Government, mem- 
bers and workers, and “other public 





LAVON: FOR SWEEPING REFORMS 


bodies” (generally assumed to be the 
Histadrut, with possible municipal 
participation). 

3. Introduce worker representation 
into the management of Histadrut- 
owned enterprises. 

4. Re-examine the monopoly and 
workings of Histadrut’s agricultural 
and general wholesale-retail combines 
(Tnuva and Hamashbir), which own 
industrial and other enterprises. 

Solel Boneh accounts for about 8 
per cent of the total national income: 
10 per cent of the annual industrial 
turnover, 50 per cent of building and 
contracting, 25 per cent of services 
and public utilities (excluding trade 
and finance). It automatically re- 
ceives the Histadrut’s building and 
contracting work, which includes 
housing and industrial plants. It also 
gets the lion’s share of other Gov- 
ernment and institutional building, 
often without submitting estimates 
or being subjected to cost-checks. In 





addition, the Histadrut’s wholesale 
and retail trading network, which 
has a de facto monopoly in many 
immigrant settlements and “workers’ 
suburbs,” acts as an exclusive mar- 
ket for Solel Boneh products. The 
Histadrut financial and banking net- 
work, which has at its disposal not 
only ample Government credits but 
also the reserves of the workers’ in- 
surance and retirement funds, is also 
a source of strength for Solel Boneh 
—as is its ability to call on trade- 
union aid. 

Solel Boneh was suspected by the 
top leadership of trying to make it- 
self independent of the Mapai- 
Histadrut nexus while exploiting its 
facilities. There was growing tension, 
too, between Solel Boneh leaders and 
Mapai ministers in the Government 
over such things as the allocation of 
funds and the direction of economic 
development. 

Thus, the Mapai leadership’s deci- 
sion to split up Solel Boneh into 
three distinct groups: industry, 
building, and service-foreign opera- 
tions. They will be directly responsi- 
ble to the “Workers’ Company,” the 
holding company under direct con- 
trol of the Histadrut Central Com- 
mittee—in effect of Lavon himself. 
Lavon also criticized Solel Boneh’s 
monopoly of Histadrut’s internal 
markets. In addition, he objected to 
its tendency to go in for large and 
impressive, but extravagant and 
economically unsound, investments in 
heavy industry. More important, he 
insisted, was the keying of invest- 
ment policies to the country’s real 
needs and potentialities. 

A decision has also been made to 
give workers’ committee representa- 
tives seats on the management boards 
of each enterprise. This, plus His- 
tadrut’s violent opposition to _ its 
management personnel joining any 
managerial associations, is designed 
to weaken the “managerial bloc” and 
the party’s hold. Mapai is at its 
strongest in the workers’ committees. 

The three passenger transport co- 
operatives have some 3,250 members 
and employ another 2,500—mainly 








in clerical jobs, ticket-selling, etc. 
They are virtually the only enter- 
prises left in the workers’ sector 
whose management-committee mem- 
bers do a days work at the wheel or 
bench before attending meetings in 
the evening. Moreover, elected full- 
time management members are liable 
to go back to manual work when 
their term of office ends. The co- 
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GENERAL DAYAN: FOR AUSTERITY 


operatives are particularly noted for 
their esprit de corps and the strong 
social ties between members. 

The Lavon proposals would bring 
these cooperatives into line with the 
rest of the administratively managed 
Government and _ Histadrut-owned 
enterprises, with a managerial hier- 
archy appointed largely on the basis 
of political considerations. (Though 
Lavon spoke of ending the coopera- 
tives’ monopoly, observers were 
quick to point out that on the major 
and more profitable routes the co- 
operatives do face road and rail 
competition. Since the heavily sub- 
sidized railways are state-owned, the 
new dispensation would, if anything, 
increase monopolistic tendencies. ) 

The Lavon line regarding whole- 
sale and retail marketing organiza- 
tions is still unclear. Though criti- 
cizing their monopoly (agricultural 
settlements must sell to Tnuva, etc.) , 
he made no specific proposals for 
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ending it. Instead, he said that if 
the Histadrut was to grant these 
organizations monopolistic rights, it 
would have to demand a larger share 
in their administration. 

Lavon also mentioned that the 
“Workers’ Company” would eventual- 
ly have to be reorganized so that it 
could control the Histadrut economy, 
In other words, direct control would 
be exercised by the Histadrut-Mapai 
leadership over various segments of 
the economy which had achieved, or 
attempted to achieve, a certain meas- 
ure of autonomy. 

While the reforms have been of- 
fered in the name of decentralization 
and democratization, they seem 
geared to accomplishing the opposite. 
Under the so-called “economic 
feudalism,” there were signs of the 
incipient growth of independent 
politico-economic centers; the new 
reforms appear to reconcentrate His- 
tadrut and Government power in the 
hands of a small, top-level group. 
The result may well be a loss of the 
checks and balances which “feudal- 
ism” had promised to build into 
Israeli socialism. Moreover, since 
power in the party is equivalent to 
control over the state and Histadrut 
property, intra-party struggles will 
become sharper. In such circum- 
stances, strictly economic considera- 
tions will not be decisive, particularly 
since gifts from abroad and German 
reparations payments allow the ruling 
groups to ignore economics up to a 
point. 

There already are indications of 
the battles that may develop. For 
example, to overcome opposition 
from the “technocrat” politicians, the 
party leadership had to call on the 
support of its trade-union “ac- 
tivists.” The latter group had been 
looked on unfavorably of late because 
it made economic reform virtually 
impossible by constantly demanding 
higher living standards and opposing 
efficiency dismissals and tightened 
labor discipline. But, under a new 
dispensation, the trade unions have 
been assured that there will be no 
efficiency dismissals, wage cuts, re- 


vised rate-fixing, or abolition of 
“automatic premiums.” 

All this is in sharp contrast with 
the new line put forward by General 
Moshe Dayan in recent speeches 
made with the explicit approval of 
Premier David Ben Gurion. Dayan 
is recognized as a contender for 
Mapai leadership when Ben-Gurion 
retires, and apparently has the 
Premier’s support against the open 
protests of the “regular politicians.” 
He declared that living standards 









must be cut, efficiency dismissals 
carried out, and temporary unem- 
ployment faced to reduce the belanae-| 
of-trade gap and speed up moves to- 
ward economic independence. His 
speeches annoyed many Mapai poli- 
ticians, but won approval from many 


sections of the public. | 


As the party concentrates more and 
more social (e.g., political and eco- 
nomic) power in a few hands, a 
further sharpening of the political 
struggle can be expected. Thus, in 
a state where there is individual 
liberty and a free opposition press, | 
the pyramiding of power can still 
take place. The reason for this may 
well be a social structure which 
leaves no room for effective distinc- 
tions between politics and economics, 
government and non-government poli- 
ticians and bureaucrats, and where 
traditional vested rights such as 
property and management preroga- 
tives are pushed aside, leaving only 
direct party power undiminished. 

In Israel, the process is still in a 
very early stage, and there is strong 
opposition to it from many quarters: 
from the younger generation, pat- 
ticularly students and _ intellectuals; 
from those who have some tie oF 
financial relationship with foreign 
Jewry; 
from many intellectuals inside Mapai 
itself, whose ideas of democratic 
socialism reject concentrations of 
power and the “boss system.” But 


from non-Israeli 


so far the opposition has been pas 


sive rather than active. It remains:to 
be seen whether Dayan will attempt 
to harness it for active competition 
with the politicians. 
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THE 
SMOLENSK 
ARCHIVE 


By Merle Fainsod 


F THE SUBJECT of history is, as Tolstoy once defined 
Li. “the life of humanity,” the Smolensk Archive can 
properly be described as an important source. Its files 
and documents are peopled with ordinary human beings 
trying desperately to lead normal lives in the midst of 
extraordinary and abnormal events. 

In the most fundamental sense, what the Smolensk 
experience offers is a vivid and poignant case study of 
people caught up in the turmoil of the struggle between 
the old and the new. The forces of tradition were power- 
iully entrenched in the Smolensk region. Relatively un- 
touched by modern industrialism, its population at the 
time of the Revolution was predominantly peasant in 
character, and its outlook was largely circumscribed by 
the narrow horizons of village existence. 

Until almost a decade after the 1917 Revolution, the 
life of the countryside was little affected by the Bolshevik 
innovators who had seized state power. The peasants 
tilled the soil in a time-honored way, celebrated religious 
holidays and harvest festivals, adjudicated their disputes 
in terms of customary law, and regulated their lives by 
the immemorial rhythm of the seasons. Like peasants 





In July 1941, less than a month after Hitler launched 
his attack on the Soviet Union, German troops swept 
into Smolensk, a city about halfway between the Polish 
border and Moscow. Communist officials were able to 
destroy all important documents relating to the years 
1939-1941. But German intelligence discovered the 
complete files of the Party from 1917 to 1938. From 
this they made a random selection of 500 files, con- 
taining about 200,000 pages of documents, which was 
shipped to Germany and, at the end of the war, fell into 
American hands. While confined to a particular region, 
the Smolensk Archive constitutes the largest and most 
illuminating collection of Soviet documents available in 
the West. The following article by Professor Merle 
-Fainsod, of the Russian Research Institute at Harvard, 
is taken from his first comprehensive study of the mate- 
rial, Smolensk Under Soviet Rule, which will be pub- 
lished next week by the Harvard University Press. 
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everywherc, they grumbled at the exactions of the tax 
collector and at the high price of city goods, but (except 
for the requisitioning of goods during the Civil War) 
Soviet power remained: something distant and peripheral, 
a somewhat unreal menace which had still to touch their 
lives in an intimate and comprehensive fashion. Even in 
the towns and cities, where representatives of the Soviet 
regime were much more thoroughly entrenched, the 
effect of the New Economic Policy was to muffle contra- 
dictions between the old and the new. To be sure, the 
regime nationalized the larger industrial enterprises of 
the region, but the life of the average factory worker 
was little affected by the change. The majority of workers 
in the Smolensk area continued to be employed in small 
private enterprises, and for them the great transformation 
which the Revolution purported to have ushered in was, 
if anything, even less real. New Bolshevik cadres dis- 
placed the old ruling strata, but even the consequences 
of this profound overturn were mitigated by the depend- 
ence of the new rulers on the skills of the old non- 
Communist intelligentsia who were frequently retained 
to perform important functions, though not usually in 
leading posts. 

The full innovating thrust of the Bolshevik Revolution 
did not really begin to register until the program of 
collectivization and rapid industrialization was launched. 
Even so, in the Smolensk area at least, its first impact was 
muted and subdued. When the collectivization drive took 
hold, however, it produced a cataclysmic upheaval in the 
countryside and had a shattering effect on established 
social relationships. But it also revealed how stubborn 
and resistant the peasants were to change. 

The inhabitants of the villages refused to fall into 
convenient categories of kulaks, middle peasants and 
poor peasants; instead they usually maintained a front 
of solidarity which was cemented by family relationships, 
communal ties and a common hatred of the collectivizers 
who had come to rearrange their lives. The worker in the 
factory often turned out to be not a class-conscious prole- 
tarian at all, but a peasant still fresh from the village, 
with an ikon on his wall, with an aversion for the God- 
less Communists, and with connections and sympathies 
that bound him to the countryside. The employe in the 
office or trade enterprise, as often as not, was one of 
the “former people,” perhaps a one-time shopkeeper. 

Even the agents of state and Party power presented 
their contradictory faces. Not many approximated the 
model of the iron-willed and incorruptible Bolshevik who 
sacrified everything for the cause. The village Commu- 
nists and Komsomols had their links with the country- 
side, and their obligations as representatives of authority 
could not altogether obliterate their concern with the 
plight of their neighbors. The rank-and-file party mem- 
bers in the factory shaféd the tribulations of their fellow- 
workers at the bench; the Archive makes clear that they 
also frequently echoed their sense of grievance. The dis- 
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trict and village officials who operated close to the grass 
roots confronted a constant problem of reconciling central 
demands with local capacities; the attrition and rapid 
turnover in their ranks testify to the fact that the adjust- 
ment was not easy. 

When one reflects on the formidable handicaps that the 
Bolsheviks shouldered in an area like Smolensk—the hos- 
tility of the villages, the dubious loyalty of the small 
contingent of factory workers, the antagonism of the 
remnants of the old intelligentsia, the thinness of Com- 
munist and Komsomol membership, and the undepend- 
able character of part of their apparatus—the wonder is 
not merely that the Bolsheviks were able to win power, 
but that they were able to hold the power which they 
had won. The factors which explain the Bolshevik tri- 
umph in Smolensk remain both elusive and complex. 

The Archive provides some hints. For all of the opposi- 
tion of the countryside to collectivization, the resistance 
never assumed really organized form. It exhausted itself 
in sporadic acts of violence. The isolation of the peasant 
communities gave the Bolsheviks their opportunity. The 
swift move against the kulaks robbed the countryside of 
much of its natural leadership, and an occasional display 
of force intimidated peasants whom the Bolsheviks could 
not otherwise persuade. At the height of the collectiviza- 
tion drive, all pretense of voluntarism was in effect aban- 
doned; the Bolshevik collectivizing squads marched into 
the villages like an army invading enemy territory; the 
kulaks were deported, and the bulk of the peasants who 
remained behind were herded into the kolkhozes. 

The problem of disciplining the industrial workers 
was resolved by less stringent means. At the beginning 
of the First Five Year Plan, strikes, work stoppages and 
open protests against increases in work norms were not 
uncommon; but after 1929, judging by the Archive, they 
became quite rare. Here again the explanation appears 
to be many-sided. The pruning of trade union preroga- 
tives and the purge of the old trade-union leadership in 
1929 eliminated an organizing focus for the expression 
of labor’s discontents. Malcontents and “trouble-makers” 
in the industrial labor force became the special objects of 
attention by the OGPU. Punishment for violations of 
factory discipline increased in harshness and severity. At 
the same time, the carrot supplemented the stick. The old 
system of “uravnilovka,” of equality of wages, was re- 
pudiated. Special incentives were held out to encourage 
the shock-brigade workers, and the system of wage pay- 
ments was reorganized to reward productivity and indus- 
try. There is abundant evidence in the Archive to demon- 
strate that the rank-and-file workers chafed in their new 
harness, but there is little to indicate that their expres- 
sions of discontent extended beyond the grumblings 
among themselves which are recorded in the reports of 
the OGPU and NKVD. 

The antagonism of the members of the old intelligentsia 
presented a relatively minor challenge to the Smolensk 
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Communist authorities. At no point did they represent an 
organized oppositional force. Some changed their stand 
toward the Soviet regime and were even absorbed into 
the Party itself. Others, while remaining privately /ostile, 
nevertheless placed their skills at the disposal of the new 
order and sought protection in serving a regime which, 
for the time being, they were powerless to displace. The 
attitude of the Communist authorities toward them was 
in its turn ambivalent. They did not trust the old intelli. 
gentsia, but they were prepared to use it—at least until 
more dependable instruments became available. Mean- 
while, the Communist rulers took precautions to insure 








that the members of the old intelligentsia were kept under 
surveillance, that they did not penetrate into posts of 
strategic political significance, and that they were elimi- 
nated from important positions as soon as adequately 
trained and politically reliable replacements could be 
found. The displacement of the old intelligentsia by a new 
Soviet-trained intelligentsia eventually completed the rout. 


N READING through the Archive, one is struck time and 
. by a curious anomaly. The documents provide 
unimpeachable evidence of widespread mass discontent 
with Soviet rule. Yet, except for scattered outbreaks of 
violence during the period of collectivization, opposi- 
tional moods never came to a focus in any form of 
organized challenge to the regime. Peasants, workers, and 
employes grumble and complain, but they are inert and 
apathetic so far as action is concerned. It is as if the 
will to resist were paralyzed, the conditions of conspira- 
torial combat suspended, and every organizational al- 
ternative to Bolshevism had faded from the scene. 

The usual theories advanced to account for these phe- 
nomena stress the efficiency of the Communist terror 
apparatus and the perfection of the totalitarian machine. 
These explain much, but they do not explain all. The 
terror apparatus was undoubtedly efficient, and one can- 
not come away from a reading of the OGPU or NKVD 
reports in the Archive without realizing that there was 
little that went on in even the most obscure corner of 
Smolensk that the secret police did not know. The fear 
and suspicion which such surveillance inspired no doubt 
contributed greatly to disarm and atomize the potential 





opposition. 

But the totalitarian machine, at least in the Smolensk 
area, was far from perfect. The Party organization had 
a certain strength in the cities and towns, but its mem- 
bership and influence thinned out perceptibly in the 
countryside. The average Party member was far from 
being the dedicated zealot which the Party rules de- 
manded. The Party functionaries ,operated with a far 
greater degree of discipline, but even they had their 
share of human weaknesses and frailties. The quality of 
the state apparatus could hardly be described as high. 
and its standards deteriorated markedly as one ap 
proached the grass roots. In the districts and outlying 
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STALIN IN 1935: THE LONG SHADOW 


villages drunkenness, bribery, and self-serving behavior 
were endemic. 

Paradoxically, it was the very inefficiency of the state 
machine which helped make it tolerable. Had the Smo- 
lensk proconsuls functioned as a perfect instrument of 
the center and been able always to exact the heavy trib- 
ute which Moscow demanded, the price in terms of suf- 
fering and the possible dangers to the regime in terms 
of stiffening resistance would have been far greater than 
they actually were. The failures of the local representa- 
tives of state power provided an escape valve which did 
much to insure that mass indignation would not boil over. 
Thus, the imperfections of the regional control system 
helped to alleviate tension. 

With the passing of time, controls were tightened and 
perfected. The imperatives generated by the commitment 
to rapid industrialization drove the center to intensify 
its pressure on the regions. In a certain sense, this in- 
volved a war with the peasants and workers in order to 
mobilize their full energies for the industrialization drive. 
It also involved a subsidiary running battle between the 
center and its own regional and local agents, who were 
driven to despair by the difficulties of their task. Many 
failed, and while their failures brought at least temporary 
relief to their constituents, they also meant the quick end 
of some promising careers. Some resorted to ingenious 
and dangerous expedients to conceal inadequacies of 
performance; eventually they, too, had to face an ac- 
counting. Others fought and bulldozed their way through 
to success, though the price at which it was purchased 
brought little joy to the victims. Slowly but surely, under 
unrelenting pressure from the center, the regional organi- 
tations were welded into more pliant creatures of central 
tule. 

The Communist authorities in Smolensk enjoyed one 
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incomparable advantage which, in moments of crisis, 
could be counted on to intimidate their scattered op- 
ponents. This was the monopoly of organized force at 
the regime’s disposal. Weak as the Party might be in 
the countryside, the knowledge that it could readily 
mobilize an overwhelming force was usually enough to 
avert trouble. Whatever criticism may be directed against 
the Communist leaders, it cannot be said that they cher- 
ished any illusions on the score of the dispensability of 
armed might. From the beginning they anchored their 
power firmly on a strong military and police establish- 
ment. The military power at the disposal of the regime 
cast its shadow before. The widespread recognition of 
its existence served to minimize the necessity of its use 
and gave the regime a capacity of maneuver which it 
might not otherwise have been able to enjoy. 

The organizational discipline of the Communists also 
served to maximize their power. In a region such as 
Smolensk where Communist and Komsomol forces were 
relatively weak, their authority was greatly magnified 
by the unity and solidarity with which they confronted 
their potential opponents. The Communist leadership 
deployed its cadres like soldiers in an army; they were 
allocated and distributed where they could have maxi- 
mum effect. To be sure, the unified front the Party pre- 
sented was sometimes deceptive: the Party, too, had its 
internal rifts. There were occasions, as the Archive makes 
clear, when local Party organs were defiant and rebel- 
lious, but with the consolidation of Stalinist power such 
outbursts became increasingly rare. On the whole, the 
Party maintained its discipline, and its cohesiveness op- 
erated as a source of strength. 


Liege as force, terror and organization were, 
they cannot alone explain the regime’s capacity to sur- 
vive and entrench itself despite a high margin of mass 
discontent. The search for an explanation must take into 
account the tradition of servility toward central authority 
inherited from the Russian past. It must also concern 
itself with the deeper social forces which the Revolution 
unleashed. Revolutions begin with the defeat and elimi- 
nation of an established ruling group. But they also 
create fresh opportunities for social categories that had 
previously been suppressed and inert. They make it possi- 
ble for the abler and more ambitious members of the 
newly activated groups to rise in the social scale and to 
attain previously undreamed of heights of authority and 
influence. In a fundamental sense, a Revolution only be- 
gins to consolidate itself when it calls forth new energy 
from below to defend its conquests. 

In many respects, the Bolshevik Revolution followed 
this classic pattern. It dethroned an established ruling 
caste and set a profound social revolution in motion. It 
tapped fresh talent from the lower depths of society and 
harnessed it to the revolutionary chariot. It gradually 
welded together a new governing apparatus, drawn sub- 
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stantially from social elements that had previously been 
political ciphers. It built its own network of revolutionary 
beneficiaries with vested interests in the perpetuation 
of the new order. 

The Smolensk Archive provides many vivid illustra- 
tions of this process at work. Even in the villages, where 
suspicion of the Bolsheviks was most intense, individuals 
here and there began to separate themselves from their 
neighbors and align their futures with the Communist 
cause. The Red Army functioned as a particularly impor- 
tant school for the preparation of rural Communists and 
Komsomols. Those who returned from the Army as Kom- 
somols or Party members were frequently rewarded with 
appointments to leading village posts or were launched 
on careers as members of the district governmental, Party 
or police heirarchy. 

The same processes went on in intensified degree in 
the towns and cities. One of the important symbols of the 
first revolutionary decade was the “pushed-forward” 
worker, so named because he was deliberately singled 
out for advancement to responsible work and _ there 
placed because it was thought that he could be counted 
on to be politically reliable. Frequently he had to be 
specially tutored in order to be able to fulfill his obliga- 
tions, and not infrequently even this did not avail. Never- 
theless, in the early days the Party heaped large responsi- 
bilities on its “pushed-forward” worker Communists, 
since trained cadres were scarce and the majority of the 
specialists who survived from the old regime were not 
deemed sufficiently dependable to be entrusted with lead- 
ing posts. 

As the new regime began to stabilize its position, the 
allure of affiliation with it extended well beyond the circle 
of the true believers. Membership in the Komsomol and 
the Party was the open sesame to power and influence 
under the new dispensation, and energetic and ambitious 
elements from all eligible (and, sometimes, ineligible) 
social strata began to flock to the Communist banner. 
Despite periodic efforts to weed out careerist, socially 
alien, and other undesirable elements, the Komsomol and 
the Party inevitably became a focal point of attraction 
for all those who sought advancement under the new 
system. The Party guarded the gates of opportunity, and 
those who joined its ranks were not only rewarded with 
preferment, but developed a vested interest in stabilizing 
a regime of which they were becoming an essential part. 
An imposing edifice of bureaucratic, Party, and police 
controls was erected with their support. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the accent on growth 
embodied in the Five Year Plans also spelled expanding 
vistas for many members of the younger generation and 
fresh opportunities for those who grasped them. The 
rush of young people to the universities and technical 
institutes finds graphic exemplification in the Smolensk 
Archive, and the same processes were at work on an all- 
Soviet scale. Industrialization unleashed an almost in- 


satiable demand for factory managers, engineers, tech. 
nicians, foremen and skilled workers. On a smaller scale, 
collectivization’ inspired a similar need for managers 
and trained specialists to serve the new machine-tractor 
stations, state farms, and kolkhozes. Those who qualified 
themselves to discharge these new managerial and tech. 
nical tasks were appropriately rewarded; industrializa. 
tion and collectivization created a whole new class of 
beneficiaries of the regime’s largesse. 

By the end of the 1930s a formidable combination of 
vested interests had become involved, in one way or 
another, in the regime’s survival. In the Party and Kom. 
somol sphere the core of strength was provided by the 








apparatchiki, or full-time Party officials who manned | 
the various rungs of the Party secretarial ladder. In the . 
governmental sphere, the most deeply committed groups| A 
were the responsible officials in the central ministries 
and the bureaucrats who exercised similar authority in| y 
the republics, oblasts, cities, and districts. In industry 
and trade the category of those specially indebted to the | ¢, 
regime included factory directors and heads of other key }; 
enterprises, the engineers and technical élite, the shop p 
heads and foremen, the Stakhanovites, and the better- 
paid skilled workers. In agriculture it comprised the}, 
chairmen of collective farms, the directors of machine: to 
tractor stations and state farms, and their leading techni-| 4 
cal and managerial assistants. In the military and police at 
it counted the officer corps and the corresponding posts 
in the police heirarchy. In the cultural area, it embraced | ‘ 
a well-kept élite of academicians, privileged writers, jour- p 
nalists, theater and movie directors, actors, singers, musi- | y 
cians, and other “engineers of the human soul.” rn 

The coalescence of these groups around the regime | }, 
contributed a basic source of strength which helped to | », 
make totalitarian controls ultimately effective. The terri- } ,, 
ble purges of the middle and late 1930s weakened but | , 
did not disrupt the combination. The yawning gaps in 
the ranks left by the purges were rapidly filled by new} 4 
recruits whose indebtedness to the regime was emphasized } fy 
by their purge-accelerated promotions. sq 

The Smolensk Archive provides a record in miniature ] 4 
of these profound social and political changes. It registers | N 
the gradual consolidation of Communist power in a re- | y, 
gion where the underlying disposition of economic forces | of 
offered formidable barriers to Communist control. It | ¢ 
reveals the capacity of the regime to manipulate and | g. 
discipline the new social forces which its grandiose ex: | fi 
periment in social engineering released. But it also lays | th 
bare the vast human costs and bitter resentments which | ¢, 
Communist rule entailed. The Archive may serve to re 
mind us, if reminder is needed, that the totalitaria® | p, 
facade concealed a host of inner contradictions, that the } 
yoke which Communism imposed left its legacy of smo } ~ 
dering grievances, and that the suppressed aspirations } Rj 
of yesterday may yet become the seedbed of tomorrow’ [pj 
fierce debates. 
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HE FREE WORLD is rapidly ap- 
Boroaching an important military 
turning-point. With the end of the 
Anglo-American monopoly of atomic 
weapons within the Atlantic alliance, 
Western Europe urgently needs an 
authority to control atomic arms. 
Such an authority would at last give 
free Europe the possibility of inde- 
pendent defense. Even more im- 
portant, it would exorcise the danger 
that atomic arms might be spread 
too thinly among individual nations. 
And it would constitute an essential 
guarantee for peace and security. 

Such a West European atomic 
arms authority would represent a 
profound change in the thinking of 
the free world’s strategists. But a 
reevaluation of our defenses has 
been forced upon us by the develop- 
ments in the field of atomic weapons 
and, in particular, by Soviet posses- 
sion of an intercontinental missile. 

At the beginning of the cold war, 
che military strategy of the U. S. and 
her European allies was based 
squarely on the American atomic 
deterrent. With the formation of 
NATO, Western military thinking 
was determined by the twin concept 
of the “shield” and the “spear”: 
conventionally equipped divisions 
stationed on the Elbe to bear the 
first brunt of a Soviet onslaught; and 
the mobile power of the Strategic Air 
Command equipped with A-bombs. 

However, when it became ap- 
parent that Western Europe would 
not be able to build the “shield” 
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originally planned, and that the 
NATO goal of 30 divisions, set at 
the Lisbon Conference of 1952, was 
unrealistic, Western strategists re- 
luctantly accepted the idea that the 
shield itself would have to be an 
atomic one. 

This successive marking-down of 
Western defense estimates, plus the 
experience of Korea and Indo-China, 
paved the way for the “massive re- 
taliation” doctrine of John Foster 
Dulles. Speaking in 1954, Secretary 
Dulles explained the key principles 
of the new defense look: 

“So long as our basic policy con- 
cepts were unclear, our military 
leaders could not be selective in 
building our military power. If an 
enemy could pick his time and place 
and method of warfare—and if our 
policy was to remain the traditional 
one of meeting aggression by direct 
and local opposition—then we needed 
to be ready to fight in the Arctic and 
in the tropics; in Asia, the Near 
East and in Europe; by sea, by land 
and by air; with old weapons and 
with new weapons. 

“But before military planning 
could be changed, the President and 
his advisers, as represented by the 
National Security Council, had to 
take some basic policy decisions. 
This has been done. The basic de- 
cision was to depend primarily upon 
a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, 
by means and at places of our 
choosing. Now the Department of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can shape our military estab- 
lishment to fit what is our policy, 
instead of having to try to be ready 
to meet the enemy’s many choices.” 


Changes in Western defense strategy call for central control of nuclear weapons 


Yet despite the ink which was 
spilled in celebrating the advantages 
of the “New Look,” massive retalia- 
tion remained an_ impracticable 
formula. Its advantages would have 
been real, had the U. S. still enjoyed 
a monopoly of atomic power, but 
once the Kremlin had its own atomic 
bombs, massive retaliation as a 
reaction to a peripheral war became 
a remote possibility. Certainly, Dean 
Acheson was correct when he wrote, 
in Power and Diplomacy, that no 
“American government would take 
the position that an attack on Que- 
moy would involve the destruction 
of Peking or Moscow, or both, and 
.»» New Yorl:.” 

Secretary Dulles’s “New Look” 
came into being because of NATO’s 
failure to create adequate military 
forces, and because the budgetary 
demands of U. S. Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey made 
concessions inevitable. In many 
European circles, the “New Look” 
was regarded as the first serious 
postwar manifestation of American 
neo-isolationism. There is only a 
small difference between “massive re- 
taliation” and Herbert Hoover’s 
“Fortress America.” 

Under the “New Look,” Britain 
went ahead with building an inde- 
pendent atomic arsenal, while, at the 
same time, it progressively dimin- 
ished its capacity to wage limited 
wars. Downing Street wanted to 
guarantee Britain’s position as a 
great power, for which nuclear 
weapons were deemed essential. The 
French Government, too, continued 
its efforts to build atomic bombs, 
and even the West German Govern- 

















ment, in September 1956, began to 
show an interest in tactical atomic 
weapons. When Britain decided to 
reduce the number of its troops 
in Germany, Chancellor Adenauer 
seized the opportunity to advocate 
the equipment of the Bundeswehr 
with tactical atomic weapons. 

The Suez crisis had a double ef- 
fect on European political and mili- 
tary thought. On the one hand, it 
was felt that the U. S. reaction left 
Europe helpless against Soviet 
atomic blackmail. (Consequently, 
this strengthened the view, held in 
London above all, that it would be 
a mistake to rely exclusively on 
American atomic bombers for the 
defense of Europe.) On the other 
hand, the military action at Port 
Said confirmed the opinion that it 
would be absurd for all members of 
NATO to concentrate on atomic 
weapons and neglect the necessity 
for fast, mobile forces able to fight 
a limited war. 

Against the background of the 
increasing weakness of NATO's con- 
ventional forces arose a growing 
awareness of the inadequacy of the 
“New Look” and the British policy 
of rearmament likewise based on 
strategic airpower. British and 
French strategists uneasily began to 
look for means of self-defense other 
than the American “spear.” The 
conviction began to spread that the 
armies of Western Europe would 
have to be equipped with tactical 
atomic weapons. 

With the launching of the Soviet 
intercontinental ballistic missile in 
the fall of 1957, U. S. bases in 
Europe took on a vital importance 
for the launching of medium-range 
missiles—underscoring the strategic 
importance of the European alliance 
in American global policy. As if in 
response to these developments, Sec- 
retary Dulles, writing in Foreign Af- 
fairs in October 1957, announced a 
new strategic departure. “In the 
future,” he said, “it may be feasible 
to place less reliance upon deterrence 
of vast retaliatory power. It may be 
possible to defend countries by 


nuclear weapons so mobile, or so 
placed, as to make military invasion 
with conventional forces a hazardous 
attempt.” 

Shortly thereafter, Henry Kis- 
singer’s book, Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy, created an enormous 
stir. Kissinger argued that Western 
defenses should be based on the 
balanced distribution of strategic 
deterrents and “graduated” deter- 
rents. Western armies should be 
equipped with tactical nuclear arms, 
transforming them into mobile com- 
bat units capable of coping with 
local Soviet attacks, without neces- 
sarily having recourse to total war. 
Kissinger also noted the inadequacy 
of the existing European convention- 
al forces, and demonstrated the 
danger of the old “trip-wire” theory 
which so directly implied massive 
retaliation. 

These strategic reconsiderations 
came to a head as the NATO powers 
convened in Paris at the end of 1957. 
The U. S. asked its European 
partners to permit the installation of 
missile ramps. The Europeans (ex- 
cept for the British who had already 
said yes) asked for time, and ever 
since a great debate over the wisdom 
of atomic armament has dominated 
the European scene. 

The three main contending points 
of view are represented by Bertrand 
Russell, by certain leaders of the 
British Labor party, and by Chancel- 
lor Adenauer, supported by the 
Pentagon and the NATO High Com- 
mand. 

According to Russell, atomic arma- 
ment will lead to universal suicide. 
Consequently, the West must work 
for atomic disarmament. Britain in 
particular should give up atomic 
arms, thereby setting a powerful 
example for the U. S. and Russia. 

Leaders of the Labor party have 
declared that while it is imperative 
to work for atomic disarmament, it 
would be a mistake for Britain to 
give up atom weapons unilaterally. 
However, it would be necessary to 
prevent other European powers, es- 
pecially Germany, from possessing 





them. To permit France and Germany 
to be armed with atomic weapon 
would increase the danger of thei 
being used, even in secondary 9 
peripheral wars. 

The third point of view maintains 
that NATO forces with _ tactical 
atomic weapons would diminish the 
Kremlin’s temptation to attempt an 
easy conquest of Europe; and that 
one cannot, for example, expect the 
Germans to fight as second-class 
soldiers. There is also the fear that, 
once armed with intercontinental 
missiles, the U. S. may be engulfed 
by another wave of neo-isolationism, 
since she will no longer need Euro- 
pean bases. 

The logic of military and political 
developments since the “New Look” 
revealed its inadequacies points to 
one conclusion: Europe must have 
its own independent means of de- 
fense, i.e., atomic arms. Yet ac: 
ceptance and implementation of this 
conclusion carries some danger. With 
the growing diffusion of the owner- 
ship of atomic arms, a local conflict} 
could more easily turn into an) 
atomic conflict and then into a world 
war. And some people fear that a 
Germany armed with atomic weapons 
might move on its own to unify its 
divided territories. 

If this danger exists, there is only 
one way to reduce it: the control of 
atomic weapons must be entrusted 
to a federal European Atomic 
Authority, with absolute control over 
the use of these arms in every 
European country. The alternative, 
realistically, is not the disarmament 
desired by pacifists, but the atomic 
armament of individual countries. 

A European Atomic Authority 
would not only mark an important 
step forward along the road to 
European federation but would also 
help solve many controversial strate- 
gic problems. It would permit a more 
rational organization of European 
defense within the framework of 
NATO and, at the same time, consti- 
tute an invaluable guarantee against 
the risk of capricious action on the 
part of a single state. 
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LL OVER the United States, much 
A: Europe, and even parts of 
Asia, people are celebrating the 80th 
birthday of Upton Sinclair. The mere 
extent of the excitement is proof of 
some sort of greatness. He is a 
strange man, an amazing man. His 
mere physical achievement is aston- 
ishing. He has written about as many 
volumes as he is years old. They 
have been translated into 60 lan- 
guages in 55 countries. Counting all 
of his books in the various lan- 
guages, he has piled up more than 
a thousand titles. And he has not 
come to a stop. 

I have participated in the celebrat- 
ing by re-reading, after more than 
30 years, the volume which first made 
my friend Upton a national figure. It 
is a strange narrative. It was de- 
nounced by Theodore Roosevelt and 
led to our first pure-food legislation. 
Reading it again after all of these 
years reawakens my doubts as to 
what Upton Sinclair really is. As I 
have read over again the book which 
first established his reputation, I 
have come to the conclusion that I 
placed him in the wrong niche. 

The difficulty arises from the fact 
that I have classified him as a novel- 
ist. He is a great man. He has done 
a lot of good. The human race is 
better off because he has lived and 
worked. I suppose no other man has 
opposed evil at so many points, im- 
proved human relations and living- 
standards in so many ways. All of 
this and much more can be added 
to his credit column. But he is a 
terrible novelist. 

The Jungle was published in 1906. 


References to current events lead me 
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to think that it was written in 1904 
and 1905. At that time, Upton was 
25 years old. He had already written 
four books—all of them in novel 
form. The Jungle itself has every ap- 
pearance of a novel. It contains all 
of the elements which we are accus- 
tomed to find: characters, dialogue, 
landscapes, atmosphere. It has all of 
the makings, but it is not a novel— 
or, at least, not a good one. When 
Upton sat down to write it, he had 
no artistic purpose. He was thinking 
of suffering humanity in and about 
the stockyards. 

Some young chap with plenty of 
time could write an interesting doc- 
toral dissertation on a selected list 
of Upton’s narratives. Any one of 
his most famous books on strikes or 
starvation would offer plenty of proof 
that the author might have turned 
himself into a good novelist. As he 
goes along and comes to his big 
scenes—as, for example, the wedding 
or the Socialist meetings in The 
Jungle—he almost always forgets his 
philanthropic impulses and begins to 
be a writer. In Boston, in Oil, in King 
Coal, there are magnificent passages 
which could have been fitted into 
wonderful novels. But they are only 
passages. Soon the author is off on 
a humanitarian goose-chase. He is 
discussing or describing trade 
unions, Socialism, the evils of the 
liquor traffic or something else close 
to his heart. To his mind, the fine 
arts are very nice, but finally unim- 
portant. The welfare of mankind is 
what really counts. 

I have long been curious about 
those scores of translations which 
have been made in Russia, Germany 


and other European countries. The 
only one which I have seen is the 
Dutch picture-book which Upton 
sent me the other day. A publisher 
in the Hague had the fine idea of 
putting into a bright volume pic- 
tures of every imaginable sort to 
illustrate the course of human events 
as recorded in the eleven Lanny 
Budd volumes. The result is a bril- 
liant affair—war and peace, Fascism 
and Communism in the liveliest of 
paintings, drawing and cartoons, sug- 
gested by Upton’s narrative. 

This is all very impressive, but it 
is, of course, not typical. I would 
like to see a good French or German 
translation to find out whether the 
translators have improved on the 
American versions. How much, for 
example, have they omitted? Prob- 
ably European readers, from the be- 
ginning, have been interested in Up- 
ton’s tales of strikes, poverty and 
struggle because they received from 
them pictures of life in America 
which were quite different from any- 
thing which they found in the news- 
papers, magazines or the conven- 
tional novels of the day. Especially 
European readers touched by Social- 
ism were prepared to receive the 
Sinclair version as gospel truth. 

If you accept the idea that Upton 
never intended to be a great novelist, 
didn’t care to be a distinguished 
writer, hasn’t even been much con- 
cerned with making a great splash 
in the world—then you are prepared 
to judge him on a fair basis and 
give him the place which is rightfully 
his. In his life and work he has 
come as near to Christian standards 
as anyone I have ever heard of. And 
he has done as much real good as 
one fellow can do. He has always 
been on the alert when wrongs were 
to be righted and suffering humanity 
needed help. No matter whence the 
call came, he has plunged in quickly 
and almost always effectively. For, 
in addition to his earnestness, he has 
been governed by a steadying good 
sense. From his earliest days down 
to his 80th birthday, he has played 
the part of the writer as a good man. 
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An Anti-Hero 


Eustace and Hilda. 
By L. P. Hartley. 
British Book Center. 736 pp. $5.95. 


AN OUTSTANDING fact about the 
contemporary novel, Sean O’Faolain 
points out in his brilliant and one- 
sided The Vanishing Hero, is the 
disappearance of the 
who represents what the majority of 
people mean by a good and whole- 
some life. In his place we find the 
anti-hero, “always presented as grop- 
ing, puzzled, cross, frustrated and 
isolated, manfully or blunderingly 
trying to establish his own personal, 
supra-social codes.” 

The main character of the trilogy 
entitled Eustace and Hilda could be 
called an anti-hero by O’Faolain. 
Eustace Cherrington gropes, is puz- 


protagonist 


zled, is sometimes cross; frustrated 
and isolated, he manfully and blun- 
deringly tries to discover and estab- 
lish his own supra-social code. At 
the age of 9, he devotes “certain 
private prayers” to the effect that 
he may never become any older be- 
cause he feels the future “dull and 
menacing with the ambitions other 
people,” particularly his sister, en- 
tertain on his behalf. As he grows 
up, he still has to contend against 
the feeling that “to make the time 
pass agreeably” not only for himself 
but for a large number of people, is 
the safest and best policy. He is, in 
fact, what we call descriptively or 
pejoratively a neurotic: sister-domin- 
ated, neurasthenic, anxious to please. 

Yet, few modern heroes of the 
private life have been more sympa- 
thetically and unsparingly presented 
than Eustace Cherrington. As the 
story opens, he worries about a 
shrimp he sees being devoured by 
an anemone. He asks his sister to 


help the shrimp. In the process, 
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she does not save the shrimp and 
disembowels the anemone. This ac- 
curate symbol of the way things un- 
fortunately are is counterpointed, 
some pages later, by the symbol of 
the West Window of the church at 
Frontisham, where Eustace identifies 
with the saints portrayed there, “per- 
fect, pre-eminent, beyond criticism.” 
These symbols, recurring at strategic 
points throughout the trilogy, epito- 
mize Eustace’s interior conflict. He 
fears he is a shrimp to be devoured 
by an anemone and hopes he may 
somehow approach the saintliness he 
sees in the West Window. 

In the first volume, the 9-year old 
Eustace alternates between the de- 
sire to please Hilda and the others 
who “know what is good for him” 
and the desire to realize and please 
himself. 


umphs over authority are in his day 


A good many of his tri- 


and night dreams (dreams Hartley 
presents with unexcelled skill), but 
three times he triumphs actually: 
when he disobeys to go on a paper- 
chase with the not-motherlike Nancy 
Steptoe; when he breaks the record 
for grass-toboganning; when he un- 
consciously charms Miss Fothergill 
into leaving him £18,000. Each time 
the victory is followed by a setback. 
He overexerts his weak heart in the 
paper-chase; too much toboganning 
makes him ill; Hilda and his aunt 
feel that the flattery and attention 
that follows his inheritance are in- 
fecting him “with the lax standards 
of the world.” Nevertheless, by the 
end of the first volume, one hopes 
with some reason that Eustace has 
partially learned the counter-lesson 
of Miss Fothergill: “It’s a great mis- 





take not to, feel pleased when you 
have the chance. . . . You can’t please 
everyone—nobody can.” 

In the second volume, both Hilda 
and Eustace have grown up. Hilda, 
though she has been persuaded to 
share Eustace’s fortune, apparently 
has changed very little. She directs 
a clinic for crippled children, but 
cares less for the individual children 
than for the duty done them. Despite 
occasional outbursts of a love of 
pleasure that are endearingly silly, 
she believes it’s fatal to trust other 
people and that “in the end you 
yourself what 
must be done because “human na- 
ture’s awful the moment it’s left to 
itself.” 
left more to itself at Oxford, Eustace 
pleases himself more and tries con- 
stantly to help others to happiness. 
But he is still haunted by fear of 
Hilda’s disapproval, disturbed by his 
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save time by doing’ 


Since his human nature is 


distrust of deep feeling, and dubious 
about the right to become what he 
is beginning to discover is himself, 
for “to strike out for himself was to 
infringe the Moral Law.” Still, to- 
ward the close of the volume, after 
he has been invited for a summer 
in Venice by Lady Nelly, who loves 
pleasure wisely, he does have a 
moment of illumination that shows 
his effort to become himself is ad- 
vancing. He tells Lady Nelly that 
“Hilda is much more go-ahead than 
I am. . 
of the reasons why I’m not.” How- 
ever, he wishes for a “word-eraser” 


. . I expect she’s really one 


as soon as he has spoken. 

At the outset of the last volume, 
it seems that Eustace will follow 
Lady Nelly’s hope that he find his 
own way and make his own mistakes 
until he has made “his own separate 
bargain with life.” Venice and its 
people let him know joy. He begins 


and finishes a short novel in which; 


all his friends and mentors are dis- 
posed of happily, in which Hilda no 
longer is a driven woman but the 
wife of Dick Staveley, his hero since 
the time he saved Eustace when his 
heart gave out at the end of the 


paper-chase. But when he learns 
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that Dick and Hilda, whom he has 
plotted to bring together, have had 
an abortive affair and that Dick is 
to marry someone else, he reverts 
temporarily to the “tomb-like, womb- 
like state.” Not for long, though. 
He conquers his fearfulness and tells 
Dick what he thinks of his conduct. 
Even better, he is able to face Dick’s 
explanation that Hilda would not let 
him go, that she tried to absorb him 
—and to recognize that Dick tells the 
truth. 

When he returns to Hilda, who has 
had a nervous breakdown as a con- 
sequence of her break with Dick, he 
has become a mature person, able to 
reconcile his own and Hilda’s de- 
mands upon himself. No longer 
fearing death, no longer carrying 
with him his magic amulets “to fore- 
stall the future,” rid of the habit of 
excessive self-blame, he tries to ex- 
piate the only real sin he has been 
guilty of—“preferring an image to 
reality, yes, and sometimes the image 
of an image.” He cures Hilda and, 
before he dies in his sleep, cures 
himself. The reader finally feels that 
Eustace is a kind of neurotic saint, 
whose picture could almost look 
down from the Frontisham West 
Window. 

My account of Eustace and Hilda 
emphasizes Eustace’s conflict with 
and victory over his neurotic tenden- 
cies, but the novel is anything but 
a case history. Eustace is fully and 
movingly drawn in both his small 
and his large moments: One sees and 
feels with him his delight with the 
coast town of Anchorstone, with 
Venice, hears and feels his pleasure 
at the gay and penetrating conversa- 
tion in Venice and at Oxford. His 
last day, when with weary determina- 
tion he proves that he can be both 
himself and thoughtful of others, is 
a triumph one finds only in true 
tragedy. 

Though she is seen primarily 
throuzh Eustace’s only partially com- 
prehending vision, even Hilda be- 
tomes a fully drawn and sympathetic 
tharacter before we finish. Within 
he limits of her temperament and 
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of her imposed duty to take the place 
of Eustace’s dead mother, she means 
and does well. The other characters, 
some 40 of them, are drawn well 
and in proportion. Minney, the in- 
dulgent nurse; Nancy Steptoe, the 
pretty and newly rich; Dick Staveley, 
a minor T. E. Lawrence who is 
venturesome and insecure; Stephen 
Hilliard, a wit who hides his serious- 
ness when he can; Lady Nelly, Miss 
Fothergill, the gondolier Silvestro— 
all these are memorable in themselves 
and for the way they function in the 
development of Eustace. 

Because it presents both on the 
surface and in depth a family, a 


social group, and a character who 
masters neurosis, Eustace and Hilda 
is both an excellent novel and a 
demonstration of the unrealistic 
parsimony of those who think the 
hero must be so well-adjusted that 
all his troubles are with circum- 
stances and with others. The neurotic 
personalities of our time—as Proust, 
Malraux, Mann, Kafka, Auden, and 
L. P. Hartley in Eustace and Hilda 
demonstrate—are not to be ignored 
or denigrated. Rather they should be 
understood as people more capable 
of conquering themselves than the 
presumedly normal who have, after 
all, few problems and little interest. 





The Stark Bayous 


The Hard Blue Sky. 
By Shirley Ann Grau. 
Knop}. 466 pp. $5.00. 


WHEN young Shirley Ann Grau 
published a collection of stories, The 
Black Prince, three years ago, she 
was hailed by the critics as “a born 
writer.” Her second book bears out 
this judgment. The Hard Blue Sky 
is a novel, yet apparently it grew 
out of a group of short stories, united 
by a common locale and by two main 
characters, a boy and a girl. 

The scene is a small, wind-swept 
island in the bayous near New Or- 
leans. Under the hard blue sky, in 
the persistent, brooding heat, some 
two hundred interrelated families of 
mixed French-Spanish blood have 
led a hard-primitive life for almost 
two centuries. With her power of 
lyrical evocation of nature and at- 
mosphere, the author shows us these 
people who for generations have 
known only the struggle for survival 
on the edge of a dangerous, malig- 
nant swamp. There is a_ certain 
“noble savage” quality about this is- 
land. But the pretty sentimentality of 
the 18th-century image has been re- 
placed by the stark realism of the 
20th century. 

The two teenagers, who provide the 
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focal point around which various 
characters and fates revolve, have 
nothing in common but their life 
on the island. The 16-year-old boy, 
Pete Livaudais, is driven to despair 
by the disappearance of his older 
brother, who has vanished in the 
swamp while trying to escape the 
confining narrowness of the island. 
With the brother was a girl from 
another, “hostile” island, and Pete’s 
dim and dull desire for vengeance 
turns against the “enemy.” He un- 
leashes a sequence of violence which 
is perhaps the least felicitous episode 
in the book. 

A much more convincing figure is 
Annie Landry, a girl of Pete’s age. 
She is one of the most attractive 
adolescents—part prankish child, 
part primitive animal, part mature 
woman—lI have encountered in re- 
cent American fiction. Her awaken- 
ing, her first real experience with 
love, is masterfully portrayed. At the 
end of the book, she too escapes 
from the island into the wide world, 
together with her lover, ihe pilot of 
a sailboat from the mainland. 

The pages which describe Annie’s 
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departure are among the best in the 
book. She was not really in love, 
but she accepted life realistically 
when she left with Inky. “She wasn’t 
happy. But she certainly wasn’t sad 
either. She was waiting, waiting for 
things to happen to her. Things that 


could be handled and _ changed. 
Things that could just be handled. 
. . . It’s Inky now. And maybe it 
will go on being Inky. But maybe, 
she thought calmly, it won’t.” 

As a novelist, Shirley Ann Grau 
will probably grow when she con- 





centrates more strongly on one main 
character. Miss Grau has proven that 
she not only can describe life in all 
its mysterious multiplicity, but also 
that she knows how to shape the 
people she knows into memorable 
characters. 





The Primacy of Freedom 


The Right of the People. 
By William O. Douglas. 
Doubleday. 238 pp. $4.00. 


THE BROAD THEsIs of this book by 
Justice Douglas is that sovereignty 
is not in the majority of the people 
but “is distributed equally and 
indivisibly among every member of 
the group. The conformists and non- 
comformists alike can claim the 
privilege. So can the reactionaries 
and the revolutionaries, those who 
believe in laissez faire and those 
who believe in the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” From this thesis it 
follows that freedom of speech en- 
compasses the freedom “to challenge 
the very postulates on which the 
existing regime rests,” and permits 
“even discourse or advocacy that 
strikes at the very foundation of our 
institutions” —including discourse or 
advocacy that is directed against 
sovereignty as defined by Justice 
Douglas or against the freedom of 
the conformists or of the non-con- 
formists. 

This freedom “to talk, to argue 
and to advocate” holds a preferred 
position. It is not a right that is 
subject to “reasonable” curtailment 
or regulation by legislative act. 
Justice Douglas disagrees with Judge 
Learned Hand that the prohibitions 
of the First Amendment are “no 
more than admonitions of modera- 
tion.” He adds that the idea that 
these prohibitions are merely “ad- 
monitions of moderation” has “done 
more to undermine liberty in this 
country than any other single force” 
and is “at the root of the forces of 
disintegration that have been eroding 
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the democratic ideal in this country.” 

If there is any limit on the free- 
doms of the First Amendment, it is 
to be found, according to Justice 
Douglas, only in the clear and present 
danger test. “Unless the rights of free 
speech and free press are closely 
guarded and allowed to be qualified 
or denied only in case a breach of 
the peace is immediate, the police 
power, rather than the First Amend- 
ment, will become preferred in our 
constitutional system.” 

Justice Douglas finds that, on the 
whole, the Supreme Court has failed 
to adhere to this conception of the 
clear and present danger doctrine, 
with the result that “legislatures 
more and more regulate speech,” so 
that speech has become subordinate 
to the police power. “From Schenck 
[1919] to Dennis [1951],” says 
Justice Douglas, “I know of no 
abridgement of freedom of expres- 
sion which was properly sustained 
under the ‘clear and present danger’ 
test.””" The test, instead, has become 
“merely a convenient excuse for 
suppression.” 

Justice Douglas has no hesitation 
in avowing a belief in natural rights, 
such as “have a broad base in 
morality and religion to protect man, 
his individuality and his conscience 
against direct and indirect inter- 
ference by government.” Some of 
these rights are written explicitly in 
the Constitution, some are implied, 
but all of them follow “from the very 
nature of man as a child of God.” 


Using these basic conceptions, 
Justice Douglas makes many _in- 
teresting, and some arresting, ob- 
servations concerning perennial is- 


sues that come before our courts, 


such as picketing, movie censorship, 
legislative 


investigations, academic 





DOUGLAS: RIGHTS COME FIRST 


freedom, loyalty and security tests 
and inquiries, loyalty oaths, privacy, 
pacifism, wiretapping and obscenity 
laws. For anyone who has followed 
Justice Douglas’s opinions in the 
Supreme Court, this book discloses 
nothing surprising; but the book 
does sharpen the image of Justice 
Douglas as a radical libertarian i 
the tradition of Jefferson, John Stuart 
Mill, Justice Holmes and Justice 
Brandeis. Today this represents, 00 
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the whole, a minority view. Judge 
Learned Hand’s recent Bill of Rights 
—a small book that waters down 
the First Amendment to the point 
where it is of almost no significance 
at all—has received a much friendlier 
reception than has this book by 
Justice Douglas. In large part, this is 
because Judge Hand denies what 
Justice Douglas affirms. (For Judge 
Hand the Bill of Rights holds no 
preferred position in the constitu- 
tional scheme and the clear and 
present danger test was an unfor- 
| tunate aberration of Justice Holmes.) 

While by and large I find myself 
on the side of Justice Douglas—for 
pragmatic, religious and __philo- 
sophical reasons—I think that he 
probably exaggerates the harm that 
has been done to American liberties 
by Learned Hand’s views. While our 
freedoms have been attacked, Con- 
gress has not gone mad. In the eight 
volumes of the United States Code, 
comprising some 12,000 pages, one 
can find very few statutes that. as 
interpreted and applied by the courts, 
ought to shake one’s confidence in 
the democratic process. 

But I would add that this result 
is in some measure due to the fact 
that a voice such as that of Justice 
Douglas is heard in the land. While 
Judge Hand’s Bill of Rights may re- 
ceive favorable reviews, on the whole, 
however, public opinion and Con- 
gress tend to respect the freedoms 
that are defended by Justice Douglas 
on and off the bench. Although in- 
tellectually it may be fashionable to 
question the underpinnings of our 
constitutional liberties, our liberties 
are at least as strong and firm today 
as they were a generation ago. 

In fact, Justice Douglas is much 
more the representative American 
than is Judge Hand. I say this not- 
withstanding Justice Douglas’s testi- 
mony to the contrary! A man does 
hot always see how long and broad 
is the shadow that he casts. 
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A Pagan Born of His Time 


Oscar Wilde and the Yellow Nineties. 
By Frances Winwar. 


Harper. 375 pp. $5.00. 


Ir Oscar WILDE had an evil 
genius outside his own complex and 
paradoxical being, it was, of course, 
Lord Alfred Douglas. The Douglas 
influence, as the history of this 
biography demonstrates, hounded 
Wilde deep into the 20th century. 
In 1940, four decades after he had 
watched his friend’s body lowered 
into a bleak Paris grave, Lord Alfred 
brought a libel suit against Frances 
Winwar and the publisher of her 
newly issued Oscar Wilde and the 
Yellow Nineties. The book was taken 
off the market and the “lord without 
money,” to use his own expression, 
was awarded a settlement, one of 
many such in the same mercenary 
connection. 

Even without reading this book, it 
would have been safe to protest that 
the Douglas libel suit had no founda- 
tion. While spirited and colorful, 
Miss Winwar’s biographies are 
known not only for objectivity but 
for truthfulness based on broad, up- 
to-date scholarship. Now that the 
book is restored to free circulation, 
a reader even casually acquainted 
with Wildeana is appalled at the in- 
justice of Sir Alfred’s victory. Miss 
Winwar’s treatment of his role in 
the Wilde tragedy is fair and tem- 
perate—indeed, in view of the 
bravura of his published 
revelations, restrained. 

As a matter of fact, his role simply 
falls into place as one of the many 
that entered into the making and un- 
making of a genius. By nature and 
education, Wilde was fated to wor- 
ship at the shrine of Greek hedonism 
and to perish, as man and artist, 
beneath the pillars of the Greek 
temple that he pulled down upon 
his own defiant head. Amoral 
Speranza’s pose-conscious child, be- 


ribboned and bejewelled like a “tiny 


own 
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Hindoo idol,” was bound to grow 
up one of Ruskin’s esthetes and to 
burn with Pater’s “hard, gemlike 
flame.” Drawn by Rome’s mysticism 
and cult of pain, he yet could not 
resist Mahaffy’s invitation to Athens 
with its deification of youth and re- 
ligion of sensual gods. ; 

Though John Burroughs promptly 
detected in him the mark of the devi- 
ate, Wilde had a spectacular public 
crush on Lily Langtry and, in more 
mature years, a normal marriage 
with his naive and _ self-effacing 
Constance. He was, in the beginning, 
a devoted father. But the Hellenism 
that had enthralled the mind in- 
evitably enslaved the flesh. Calling 
for madder music and stronger wine, 
Wilde was to find the latter dreggy 
with the “mad, bad blood” of the 
Douglases. “A pagan born out of his 
time,” he was ahead of his time in 
diagnosing his appetites as a matter 
for the pathologists rather than the 
barristers. 

Miss Winwar is compassionate to- 
ward Wilde, and she pays a critic’s 
tribute to the brilliance of his work. 
She frankly discusses his offenses and 
his punishment, physical and psychic. 
In all their sordidness and shabbi- 
ness, the trials emerge as master- 
pieces of honest exposition. The con- 
frontation of Carson and Wilde looms 
as a sardonic ploy of fate. But .what 
must make this biography a classic 
is its evocation of the spiritual climate 
of England’s Nineties. 

In introducing his Oxford under- 
graduate friend Douglas to old 
Oxonian Wilde, Lionel Johnson was 
unwittingly bringing together some 
major elements of the literary spirit 
of the decade. In that fateful meeting 
were represented revolt against Vic- 
torian bourgeois morality, youth’s 
Verlaine-like disillusionment with 
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life, interest in the Irish Revival, and 
attraction to Catholic 
Lionel Johnson embodied pure as- 
piration toward the latter. So did 
Coventry Patmore, Alice Meynell and 
her forlorn protegé, Francis Thomp- 
son. But Wilde, like d’Aurevilly and 
Huysmans across the Channel, re- 
versed the values of that mysticism, 
Satanizing it under the credo of 
pleasure. In the gospel of decadence 


mysticism. 


according to Oscar, “one can fancy 
an intense personality being created 
out of sin.” 

Miss Winwar is at her best as she 
recreates the atmosphere of the 
Rhymers’ Club, chronicles the hope- 


less love of Ernest Dowson and 
analyzes the art of that “most 
monstrous of . orchids,” Aubrey 


Beardsley. There is poignant signifi- 
cance in her juxtaposition of Kip- 





ling’s monitory “Recessiona!.” Hoy 
man’s elegiac tribute to the Empiregin 
fallen saviors and Wilde’s expiaton§bu 
swan-song, “The Ballad of Reading ho 
Gaol.” And no other literary hjfin 
torian, to the reviewer's knowledge re] 
has made a perceptive comiparisofint 
between Wilde and_ that  extra,tio 
ordinary poet contemporary of whos his 
saintly existence he was totally un./wé 
aware, Gerard Manley Hopkins, _ }tré 





The Ideology of Omelettes : 


Soviet Marxism. 
By Herbert Marcuse. 
Columbia. 271 pp. $4.50. 


THE SOURCE materials of Soviet 
Marxism are notoriously difficult to 
manage, not because of the language 
in which they are written (sample 
translations are available), but be- 
cause of their form, in which trite- 
ness and monotony are combined 
with outrageous misstatement; the 
significance of the work in question 
may lie not in the points the author 
emphasizes, but in some shading or 
omission which can be determined 
only by the most tireless exegesis of 
other documents. Acknowledging the 
“extreme poverty and even dishon- 
esty of Soviet theory,” Professor 
Herbert Marcuse of Brandeis Uni- 
versity undertakes an analysis of it 
which penetrates the dull surface to 
a level where he finds rationality at 
work. 

This book may be regarded as a 
Soviet Marxist analysis of Soviet 
Marxism. As Marcuse puts it, it “em- 
ploys the conceptual instruments of 
its object, namely Marxism, in order 
to clarify the actual function of 
Marxism in Soviet society and _ its 
historical direction.” His assump- 
tions are that (1) Soviet Marxism 
actually “expresses in various forms 
the realities of Soviet developments,” 
and (2) “identifiable objective trends 
and tendencies are operative in his- 
tory which make up the inherent 
rationality of the historical process.” 
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University of Washington 


The latter assumption, Marcuse de- 


|lat 

ibe! 

Reviewed by Donald W. Treadgold\ 
Associate professor of Russian history, in 
(Seattle) tie 

ino 

whose conclusions may appear ab ali 


clares, may be “easily misrepresented 
as acceptance of Hegelian meta- 
physics,” and proceeds to show that 
what he is accepting is not Hegelian 
but Marxian. He denies that his view 
is teleological and, moreover, con- 
tends that it implies “no metaphysi- 
cal or spiritual Reason” which under- 
lies history; but that denial is not 
likely to be any more persuasive 
when uttered by Marcuse than when 
stated by Marx himself. 

The body of the book is not con- 
cerned with proving history’s “in- 
herent rationality”; the author sim- 
ply assumes it. What the book at- 
tempts to show is how Soviet Marx- 
ism expresses Soviet reality, past and 
future. It is divided into two por- 
tions: “Political Tenets,” 170-odd 
pages in length, and “Ethical Ten- 
ets,” 70-odd pages. The division is 
supposed to reflect the “objective- 
subjective” dichotomy. Part I stud- 
ies Soviet Marxist history and polli- 
tics, as they are deemed to reflect 
reality; Part II studies the values 
which the regime seeks to inculcate. 

Professor Marcuse’s style is of a 
kind which the particular tradition 
of German philosophy to which he 
belongs has made familiar. That is 
to say, he uses vague concepts with 
great precision, and is capable of 
careful construction of an argument 


surd—as he is disarmingly willing),,,, 
to grant. cie 

Although the Soviet Marxists con}y,,, 
tinually make assertions which are},y 
“obviously false” (at least according by 
to “traditional logic” )—for example} Ty, 
that Soviet society is a “full democ. ga 
racy —for their authors, Marcuse in‘ 4, 
sists, such statements find “verifi} ., 
cation . . . not in the given facts) 1, 
but in ‘tendencies,’ in a_ historical} ne. 
process in which the commanded}, 
political practice will bring about the}jay 
desired facts.” Such statements, he};h¢ 
declares, are “pragmatic rather that}tiy 
logical.” bri 

Does the author merely mean thet}ing 
the “magical” and ritualistic stale-}+h¢ 
ments of falsehood by Soviet Mart\to, 
ists reflect the message of the old suy 
popular song, “Wishing Will Make}oo, 
It So”? No, indeed. He says: “The}yw, 
absurdity of Soviet Marxism has a|Ma 
objective ground: It reflects the ab pec 
surdity of a historical situation i so¢ 
which the realization of the Marxian} } 
promises appeared—only to be de- ex] 
layed again—and in which the neW Jit, 
productive forces are again used 4}mo 
instruments for productive rep! | one 
sion.” Thus, “in its magical U8 Yyiey 
Marxian theory assumes a D&W [the 
rationality.” eal; 

Marxian theory is distinguished fit; 
from the “classical” forms of ideology fil 
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> Empiregin that “it is not ‘false consciousness,’ 
expiatongbut rather consciousness of false- 
f Reading ood, a falsehood which is ‘corrected’ 
erary higjin the context of the ‘higher truth’ 
nowledge represented by the objective historical 
omiparisogpinterest.” Now these absurd proposi- 
at extr{tions, which really represent the 


> of whogfhigher truth, in the USSR “become 

otally un-/weapons in the hand of an adminis- 

okins, tration against which the individual 

__lis completely powerless. Through the 
means of mass communication, they 
transmit the objectives of the admin- 
istration, and the underlying popu- 
lation responds with the expected 
behavior.” 

eadgold| Here we encounter a crucial point 


in the whole argument. The absurdi- 
ties of Soviet theory are explained 
not by the efforts of a totalitarian 
pppoe ab- élite to try to manage a hostile people, 
y willing) put by the “structure of Soviet so- 
: ciety” itself, which is governed by 
X1st$ COMtthe demands of technology; not by 
vhich aihuman desires and aspirations, but 
according by the requirements of machines. 
example The “mainspring of societal or- 
ll democ: ganization in all spheres of life,” he 
— M)asserts, is “mechanized (and _in- 
1 “verifi- creasingly mechanized) industry.” 
ven facls)He anticipates that “whatever the 
historical} next stage of industrial civilization 
mmanded may be, the basic institutions of 
about the} large-scale mechanized industry and 
nents, hélthe explosive growth of the produc- 
ther that/tivity of labor commanded by it will 
bring about political and cultural 
nean thattinstitutions irrevocably different from 
tic stalethose of the liberalist period—a his- 
et Matt \torical tendency which is likely to 
the ol supersede some of the present most 
ill Mae conspicuous differences between the 
ys: Western and the Soviet system.” 
n has @/Marcuse thus envisages “the pros- 
5 the aby pect of a global ‘state-capitalism’ or 
ation 3 socialism.” 
Marxi@0} Marcuse’s study is not merely an 
» be de exposition of Soviet Marxism “in 
the MW Tits own terms.” It is an infinitely 
used 4 | more sophisticated exposition than 
repr Jone will find in the works of the So- 
ical 8 Yriet Marxists themselves. Because of 
a MW the arcane flavor of the idiom pe- 
tuliar to the Marxian metaphysics, 
nguished Fit is to he frankly expected that not 
ideology Fill who read it will decipher its mes- 
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sage. Of those who do, probably 
many will be already convinced that 
the operation of the economic “base” 
of Soviet society will in the future 
lead to a more humane pattern of 
behavior on the part of the rulers 
and that the ruled, instead of merely 
being beaten into “responding with 
the expected behavior,” will actually 
come to like it, by the operation of 
historical necessity and inevitability. 
The remaining readers who under- 
stand what the author is trying to say 
may be few. 

Of course a few specific points may 
be too obvious to be missed. For ex- 
ample, “strictly political terror seems 
to be the exception rather than the 
rule” in the USSR. Pointing out that 
Tristan and Isolde or Romeo and 
Juliet “are unimaginable as healthily 
married couples engaged in produc- 
tive work,” he declares, “with the 
conquest of the erotic danger zone by 
the state, the public control of indi- 
vidual needs would be completed.” 
In fact, this has apparently occurred, 
or nearly so, in the USSR; the au- 
thor cites a peasant woman who de- 
clared in a Collective Farm Congress 
that two years earlier no one wanted 
to marry her but since she accumu- 
lated “500 labor days” she was en- 
gulfed by suitors. Marcuse admits 
that this is “most brutally expressed,” 
but he contends that “economic and 
moral values” are fused in the West 
as well, and moreover that in “Soviet 
ethics, the ‘ideological veil’ is much 
thinner, is almost nonexistent; love 
and work efficiency are made to go 
together quite well.” 

Further, “Soviet ethics seems to 
represent the effective solution of 
[the] contradictions” or conflicts of 
natural vs. positive law, private vs. 
public values, family vs. social stand- 
ards, which have long bedeviled man- 
kind. While the Nazi state was “ir- 
rational in its historical function,” 
in contrast the Soviet goals of com- 
munism in themselves “are rational; 
moreover, technical progress and the 
growing productivity of labor make 
evolution toward this future a ra- 
tional possibility.” 


Marcuse is not unaware of the 
horrors of Soviet life or the gro- 
tesqueness of Soviet ideology. A 
guess might be hazarded that no fact 
could be adduced by a critic which 
would lead him to change his evalua- 
tion or his analysis. Not knowledge 
but faith is at issue here, and dis- 
cussion can proceed no further. 

Let us sum up the author’s view 
simply: You can’t make an omelette 
without breaking eggs. Omelettes are 
on the menu of Reason and History. 
We are going into an omelette our- 
selves, so let us relax and enjoy it. 
It’s going to be a gigantic, Reason- 
able, Historical Omelette, and what is 
more, when all the shell-breaking and 
cooking are past, it will be a nice 
omelette. Of course, this is not at all 
a new view, but it has seldom, if 
ever, been as ably expounded as it 
is here. 

The book has the important virtues 
of taking Soviet ideology seriously 
and explaining particular points with 
soundness and clarity (for example. 
the treatment of the “modification of 
the thesis on the ‘inevitability of 
war’”’). It raises the important ques- 
tion of the relation of Soviet ideology 
to the system. It shows clearly the 
continuity of development of Com- 
munist theory from Marx through 
Lenin and Stalin to Khrushchev. And 
it says precisely what the author in- 
tends to say. 

In a book market unaccustomed 
to tightly structured argument, and 
only vaguely acquainted with books 
which advance a thesis, this volume 
stands out among most published in 
the last few years. Surely the author 
and this reviewer can join in urging 
the reader to devote to it a fraction 
of the careful attention and thought 
which went into the generations-long 
philosophical developments which 
were prerequisites to the writing of 
it and into the writing itself. One can 
only lament that the traditions of 
freedom and the open society pos- 
sess so few men capable of matching 
the subtlety and effectiveness which 
Professor Marcuse brings to the de- 
fense of his chosen values. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





FORMOSA 


In your issue of April 4, 1955, you published 
a special section by Herrymon Maurer, en- 
titled “Formosa and Free World Policy.” I 
have now re-read it in the light of recent 
developments. I venture to say it is brilliant. 
It illuminates as much today as it did three- 
and-a-half years ago and the opening section 
might, indeed, have been written with scarcely 
a change (if any) today. 

Perhaps the indifference of Europe to both 
the moral and political implications of Oriental 
policy have since then become more rigid and 
importunate. No doubt, with Sputniks, dissent 
among scientists about the dangers of fall- 
ut, Oppenheimer and On the Beach, the free 
world is properly more afraid of war (as the 
Communist world is, too) than it was in 
1955. Nevertheless, Maurer’s essay still deserves 
republication in the present crisis. 

Windsor, Vt. EFFINGHAM EvaRTs 


STRAUSS 


Richard C. Hottelet’s glorification of West 
German Defense Minister Franz-Josef Strauss 
(“West Germany’s New Man of Iron,” NL, 
September 15) seems to be based on nothing 
more than wishful thinking. Unlike Chancellor 
Adenauer, Strauss has no pre-1945 record of 
anti-Nazism, devotion to democracy, belief in 
Franco-German reconciliation. Because he now 
moves deftly to rearm Germany (including 













atomic weapons) under the cover of tough anti 
Communist slogans, observers like Hottelet as 
sume he is a genuine ally of the West. Strauss’ 
own psychology and record indicate that he may 
well—after Adenauer’s demise—turn out to 
something else: the von Seeckt of the Bonn? 
Republic, recreating the power of the Reich 
until it can again pursue an independent course 
to the menace of its neighbors. When I read 
Hottelet’s phrase (and your caption) about 
“the wholesome tradition in Germany’s military 
past,” I shuddered. Franz-Josef Strauss is, jn. 
deed, a man to watch—carefully. 

Stuttgart Ernst Mt uaa 


ATOMIC BOMBS 


Perhaps I don’t read the daily newspapers as 
carefully as I should, but I learned for the firs 
time from Lazslo Hamori’s article “Sweden in 
the Atomic Age” (NL, September 15) that 
Switzerland has decided to build its own atomi 
bombs. Since France and (as Hamori indicates) 
Sweden are not far from joining the atomi 
club either, we shall soon have six nuclea 
powers—five of them European. How long wil 
it be before Germany, Japan and the Chines 
People’s Republic claim this hallmark of great 
power status? 

Harold Stassen foresaw in 1955 the grea 
dangers for all humanity arising from so-calle 
“nuclear plenty,” and attempted to secure from 
the Russians—who are just as menaced as wé 
are by this state of affairs—a genuine disarm 
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ament agreement. Sad to say, his efforts were 
torpedoed by John Foster Dulles and the Penta- 
gon, who are always ready with grand schemes 
for controlling the Arctic, Antarctic and outer 
space but can also be depended on to veto any 
proposals for realistic accommodation with Rus- 
sia. Mr. Dulles may, perhaps, realize his folly 
when Mao Tse-tung brandishes his own atom 
bombs over Formosa. 


Minneapolis Joun F. SHEPPARD 


FRANCE & ITALY 


Giuseppe Saragat’s article on Italian politics 
(NL, August 18-25) was highly interesting, but 
I am wondering why, in regard to the strength 
of the Communist party in the Italian Chamber 
and Senate, he did not refer to what Palmiro 
Togliattiy expressed in these terms in _ his 
article “On the Possibility of Using the Parlia- 
mentary Path for the Transition to Socialism,” 
published in the Moscow Pravda of March 8, 
1956: 

“If a majority electoral system operates, the 
minority cannot be represented in accordance 
with the actual strength; its representatives 
splinter into small groups in Parliament and 
sometimes disappear altogether. . . . When in 
France and Italy, where Communist and Social- 
ist parties enjoy great influence among the 
masses, Parliamentary elections were conducted 
on the basis of the proportional system, then 
the political groups oriented toward socialism 
had from one-third to one-half of the seats in 
Parliament.” 

Togliatti overstates his case; the election of 
a certain number of both Communists and 
left-wing Socialists under a majority system 
would have been likely. At the same time, how- 
ever, this number would, indeed, have been 
reduced substantially. 

Furthermore, the internal power structure of 
political parties is entirely different under a 
majority system from what it is under PR. 
Assuming elections in single-member consti- 
tuencies, it is difficult to see how the bureauc- 
racy in Italy’s left-wing Socialist party could 
have become as powerful as it is at the 
moment. Under majority elections in single- 
member constituencies, local committees have 
the final word as to who is going to be the 
candidate, and the candidate himself runs the 
show during the campaign. To most of the 
Italian Socialists it would have been quite 
obvious that, while relatively few votes could 
have been gained at the Left by a more 
tadical attitude, a great many more beckoned 
at their Right in case they were willing to 
Propound moderate views. The history of the 
French Socialist party before the Second World 


War presents a good many illustrations along 
these lines, 
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THe New LEabER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Speaking of France, none of the cabinets 
which went down to defeat in recent years 
would have done so had not the 150 Com- 
munist votes been thrown against them, in 
addition to the 50-odd votes of irreconciliables 
at the extreme Right. Under a majority system, 
hardly any of the latter would have existed, 
and according to estimates made during the 
last serious debate on abolishing PR, held late 
in 1955, only about 50 Communists might, at 
the most, have made the grade instead of the 
150 actually elected. Election statistics can, of 
course, be juggled to demonstrate the opposite, 
but one group never fooled itself on this 
matter: the French Communists themselves, 
who voted invariably against a return to the 
majority system. 

South Bend, Indiana Ferrvinanp A. HERMENS 


EISENHOWER 


One of the more amusing sidelights of the 
recent Mideast and Far East crises is the col- 
lapse of various political patent medicines to 
which Administration super-brains had affixed 
the Eisenhower brand-label. Thus, the fiasco 
of the Lebanese intervention made mincemeat 
of what Secretary Dulles generously called the 
“Eisenhower Doctrine,” and the current Chinese 
action against Quemoy is pulling the rug out 
from under what was called the “Eisenhower 
Resolution” when Dulles and Admiral Radford 
shoved it through Congress in 1955. 

Come to think of it, the imminent -departure 
of Ike’s Mayor of the Palace, Sherman Adams, 
may soon reveal that the phrase “Eisenhower 
Administration” is every bit as fraudulent as 
the aforementioned Doctrine and Resolution. 
Certainly, as James Reston has pointed out, 
Eisenhower goes one way and the Justice De- 
partment the other when it comes to civil rights. 
Will historians, then, be faced with the duty 
of calling this era that of the Dulles-Wilson- 
Humphrey-Brownell-Adams-Rogers-T wining Ad- 
ministration—or just “the Interregnum”? 

New York City F. James MANDEVILLE 
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